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Deep-Sea 


Chimeras 


BY FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.G.S. 


AUTHOR OF *‘ THE CRUISE OF THE CACHALOT,” ETC. 


N the following paper it be- 
comes necessary for me 
to depart almost entirely 
from my usual practice of 
drawing upon personal 
experience, for very 
obvious reasons. The 
extraordinary creatures 
of which I am about to 
write I have called 
chimeras, since their 
aspect is quite owtré and 
startling, even horrible, 
enough to justify the 
epithet fully. And for- 
tunately for the peace 
of mind of sailors the 
latter very rarely come 
in contact with them. 
They have their abode 

in varying depths of the dim and silent 

sea, and only of comparatively late years 
has any study of them been possible. 

The epoch-making voyage of the Chal- 

lenger furnished the bulk of the material 

for Dr. Giinther’s magnificent work on 
deep-sea fishes, and since that time other 
nations, notably and principally the Ameri- 
cans, have been carrying on the same 
deeply interesting work. One striking 
result of oceanic investigation has been the 
establishing as a certainty that fish, highly 
developed and normally organised fish, can 
and do exist at great depths, but what 
those depths are cannot in the nature of 
things be determined with any accuracy. 

For the net in which these fish are caught 

is open all the time both descending and 

ascending, and consequently fish which 
are well known to be surface dwellers have 

been drawn up, much distorted, from a 

depth of 2000 fathoms or more. Also it 

follows from the method necessarily em- 
ployed in their capture that great and 
extraordinary as are the varieties of deep- 
sea fish now known, there must be a very 
great number more who by reason of their 
agility or their size have never been, and 
can hardly be expected to be, caught. 

Still, of shell-fish or slow-moving species 

of shell-less fish a goodly harvest has been 








gathered from all depths even to the 
greatest, so that it is now known that in 
the most profound abysses of ocean, such 
as that vast chasm in the South-Pacific on 
the north and east of New Zealand, where 
a measured depth of nearly 31,000 feet has 
been plumbed, there is abundant life at the 
bottom, although it is, as far as is known, 
of a low order. 

In these days of amazing strides in 
science it is extremely risky to prophesy of 
anything that it can never be fully investi- 
gated, but if there be one thing of which it 
seems safe to predict that our knowledge 
has almost reached its limit, it is that of 
life at great sea depths. For one thing, 
and that an exceedingly important one, 
such investigation can promise no great 
commercial or even scientific gain. Its 
pursuit can at the best be only rewarded 
by the acquisition of much curious out-of- 
the-way knowledge of a side of life at 
present involved in deepest mystery. But 
just because it is so mysterious, .because 
the conditions of living at those vast depths 
under those amazing, almost unthinkable 
pressures is almost as difficult for our 
sense-perceptions to apprehend as those of 
life in Jupiter or Saturn or the Sun, so 
ardent seekers after new truth will un- 
doubtedly be irresistibly attracted by what 
I should like to call Oceanology, the term 
Oceanic ichthyology being to my mind far 
too cumbrous for ordinary use. 

It has several times been my privilege 
(not at all appreciated at the time) to see 
some very queer fish upon the sea-surface 
in remote parts of the ocean during long 
complete calms. At such times the appar- 
ent stagnation of the sea (I say apparent, 
because it is impossible for the sea ever to 
be really stagnant) has the strange effect of 
inducing the denizens of the lower strata 
to come to the surface, although how they 
accommodate themselves to the great 
changes of pressure they must experience 
is a matter quite beyond my comprehension. 
The more so as when I have been fishing 
at a depth of from four to six hundred feet, 
my victims have invariably come to the 
surface with everted viscera, due, without 
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doubt, to the sudden change of pressure 
upon them. But these extraordinary visit- 
ors to an upper sphere, where they stared 
glassily at the unfamiliar sunlight and 
moved sluggishly and aimlessly about as if 
bewildered, were in no way hampered 
apparently by the loss of any important 
internal furniture. They were never large, 
and many of them were of a very low order 
of animal, notably one, the only part of 
which that looked complete being its head; 
the body, about four feet long, ribbon-like 
and about four inches wide, being perfectly 
transparent, almost impalpablyso. Through 
that phantom-like covering one could see 
every detail of the slender vertebra, watch 
all the alimentary processes; indeed, it was 
as if by some curious process of radio- 
graphy the flesh had disappeared, leaving 
only the scanty internal details visible. 
Yet the head, as I have hinted, was solid 
enough, and perfect in every detail, having 
two brilliant eyes and a well-furnished 
mouth of teeth. Another strange beast 
that I managed to capture in a draw- 
bucket, so sluggish was he, has ever been 
present since to my mental vision. Many 
queer fish have I seen since then, both in 
reality and in their counterfeit present- 
ments, but none with such a wealth of 
quaint decoration as this. He was about 
eighteen inches long, with an angular head 
like a gurnard and a body shaped like a 
haddock. So that in his general contour 
there was nothing particularly strange. 
But his colour was bright green, at least 
that was the ground, so to speak, of his 
scheme of decoration. Scattered about his 
body were brilliant crimson spots, mostly 
circular and about half-an-inch in diameter. 
From each of these spots there sprouted a 
tassel of bright blue upon a yellow stalk 
about one inch in length. All his fins were 
also extensively fringed with blue filaments, 
which kept up a perpetual fluttering, how- 
ever still the body might be. His tail was, 
for his body, enormous, being quite as wide 
as his body was long and also fringed 
profusely with blue. His eyes had no 
speculation in them or decided colour; in 
fact, they had the appearance of being 
boiled. And over each of them protruded 
a yellow horn about three inches long, with 
a pendant tassel of blue on the end of it 
which dangled down at the angle of a 
conspicuously large mouth. And on the 
back of the creature rose a brilliant crimson 
dorsal fin running the whole length of the 
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creature, about two inches high and ter- 
minating in a long spike running forward 
over his nose. This also had a blue tassel 
larger than any of the others dangling from 
it. The whole made up a tout ensemble 
that I think warrants me in giving so full a 
description of him. 

Yet in spite of the extraordinary develop- 
ment both in shape and colour, the fish as 
a fish was not queer. Prepared for cooking 
he would have excited no comment. But 
that cannot be said of the extraordinary 
creatures captured and described by the 
members of the various expeditions that 
have been exploring the deep sea during 
this last quarter of a century. The salient 
note of these chimeras strikes me as being 
paradox. You shall find one fish of normal 
shape with enormous eyes, which will 
strike one as being indicated as necessary 
at those dim depths. But the next one, 
apparently of the same species as far as 
outline goes and depth of habitat, has but 
the rudiments of eyes, mere pin-points of 
black on each side of the head. Again, 
two fish are brought up from apparently 
the same depths. One has an enormous 
body, with corresponding stomach, and a 
mouth which will barely admit the little 
finger; the other has a body like a whip- 
thong, or, say, a small eel, tapering to a 
vanishing point, and a mouth like a 
pelican’s exactly. One fish will have 
a stomach large enough to contain a fish 
as big as himself (the stomach expanding, 
of course) in the usual situation for that 
organ; another has a maw equally large, 
but it ison the back! for all the world 
like the hump of a deformed camel. Other 
fish have immense tail fins, while close 
relatives have absolutely none, their bodies 
tapering off to nothing, without the vestige 
of a fin. 

Now I am fully aware that all this 
sounds like the rioting of a luxuriant 
imagination, but the illustrations are taken 
from life, and I do not think they will lead 
any one to believe that I have exaggerated 
at all. And it should also be remembered 
that those specimens that we have, picked 
up as they have been in widely separated 
areas of ocean and at various times, are 
not likely to be even representative of the 
strange sub-oceanic life. They only afford 
a glimpse, as it were, into this secret realm 
of Nature where she has outdone herself 
in the fashioning of strange monsters. 
One other remark must be made before 
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proceeding to particularise some individuals; 
it is concerning light. Most of us know 
well how in the marvellous economy of 
nature the sea is illuminated, and that 
brilliantly too, by the presence of myriads 
of infusoria emitting phosphorescence. The 
slightest agitation in the sea causes these 
marine glow-worms or fire-flies to shed all 
the light they are capable of, and thus the 
passage of one fish is made exceedingly 
obvious to another, who may-be pursuing 
him or desirous of avoiding him. But this 
illumination varies in degree from differing 
causes, and sometimes the sea is almost 
totally devoid of any light. It may be, too, 
that as this natural light is affected in 
degree by certain causes operating near 
the surface or horizontally, so it is affected 
by vertical position. We do not know. 
What we do know is that many deep-sea 
fish have, as it were, their own electric 
light installation, row upon row or group 
after group of tiny incandescent lamps 
glowing and fading at the will of their 
owner, rendering him invisible at will or 
lighting up the surrounding sea so that 
none of his intended victims may be hidden. 
These tiny glow-lamps are arranged along 
the sides and head of the fish in strangely 
regular rows or groups, each differing 
species that possess this system of self- 
illumination having them different. One 
thing more. In dealing with these fear- 
some denizens of the vasty deep I must 
perforce use the no-less appalling nomen- 
clature given them by naturalists, since 
other names they have none. For this I 
hope, under the circumstances, I shall be 
forgiven. 

It is a commonplace with naturalists in 
dealing with deep-sea fish that several of 
their most interesting species have come 
fortuitously to hand. No amount of care 
or scientific appliances could have secured 
them, and but for the accident of their 
coming to the surface occasionally under 
the stress of some compulsory circumstance 
of which we know nothing, we should 
never have known of their existence. Of 
such is the Regalecus or Oar-fish, so called 
from the fact that it has the two ventral 
fins, which spring from the throat, if you 
please, just beneath the pectorals, enor- 
mously elongated, slender and with paddle- 
shaped terminals, as if, indeed, it had 
developed two oars to assist its progress 
through the water. But its chief claim to 
our notice lies in the fact that it has 
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undoubtedly furnished forth the materials 
for many a sea-serpent story, as will be 
seen in the paper on sea-serpents later. 
It has been found stranded in many places 
round the world, in places as widely separ- 
ated as England, India, and New Zealand. 
Dr. Giinther records nearly fifty instances 
of its being found and carefully examined, 
so that its existence admits of no doubt. 
It has been found twenty feet in length, by 
about eighteen inches in depth, but very 
narrow in proportion. And it is more than 
probable that it grows very much longer than 
this in its mysterious haunts in the deep 
sea. It has a large dorsal fin extending 
the whole length of its body, developing at 
the frontend into nine spines, from twelve 
to eighteen inches in length, which branch 
out diagonally forward over the creature’s 
nose but curve backward towards the tips. 
Its head is insignificant compared with its 
body, and its curiously small mouth, not at 
all unlike a sturgeon’s, is destitute of teeth, 
showing its absolute harmlessness. For 
some reason difficult to understand it has 
been called by fishermen the king of the 
herrings. Perhaps they connect its appear- 
ance with large catches of that useful fish, 
but one would have thought that the title 
must belong of right to the tarpon, which 
is a bond fide herring and sometimes scales 
in the vicinity of two hundred pounds. It 
will, I think, be readily understood that a 
great serpentine fish like this, totally unlike 
any other fish with which the ordinary 
fisherman or sailor is acquainted, appearing 
with sinuous, stealthy gliding along the 
sea-surface, say in the early twilight of 
morning, might very easily give rise, with a 
little quite excusable exaggeration, to a 
story of a sea-serpent. It will be remem- 
bered, too, that in many sea-serpent yarns 
the monster is represented as having a 
mane and oar-like fins. Here in Regalecus 
the conditions are favourable to such a 
description—the extraordinary dorsal de- 
velopment and the oar-shaped ventrals 
undoubtedly lending themselves to such a 
conclusion. As with the rest of the deep- 
sea chimeras, nothing is or can be known 
of the habits of the Regalecus. We can 
only say that it has an enormous range of 
habitat, lives in deep water upon small 
organisms, and is sometimes constrained 
to come to the surface, when, if near shore, 
its feeble powers of locomotion (I had 
omitted to state the tail fin is entirely 
absent) are not sufficient to enable it to 
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keep off the land. In colour the Regalecus 
is a silvery grey, with a few darker spots 
near the tail. Deep-sea fishes do not run 
to elaborate colourings. 

The next monster down for notice is a 
very good specimen of the deep-sea chi- 
mera, Chiasmodon niger. It is a veritable 
nightmare in appearance, being entirely 
black in colour, with a mouth that cleaves 
the head asunder laterally for its whole 
length, so that, vulgarly speaking, when 
its mouth is wide open it has no profile. 
This immense mouth is furnished with 
equally effective teeth, which are not only 
found in the jaws but on the palate also. 
Its front teeth are hooked and movable, so 
that while they may be pushed inward to 
admit of the entrance of prey, they effectu- 
ally prevent it from coming out. This 
peculiarity is explained by a slight examin- 
ation of the creature’s feeding habits. It 
can and does swallow entire fish actually 
larger than itself—which sounds impossi- 
ble, but it is not. For the belly of this 
atrocious glutton is like an india-rubber 
bladder which may be expanded amazingly. 
And consequently by dint of perseverance 
Chiasmodon can and does draw himself on 
to the body of another fish, as it were, until 
the visitor is snugly coiled away in that 
expanding bag, which, being transparent, 
shows plainly from the outside the position 
of its occupant. In other respects Chias- 
modon is rather an elegant fish, quite 
normally fish-like, which one would hardly 
expect considering the great depths from 
which it has been brought. The Chal- 
lenger’s trawl brought up one in mid- 
Atlantic from a depth of 1500 fathoms, or 
9000 feet. Another specimen was brought 
up from a depth of 312 fathoms, near 
Madeira. But several have been found 
floating upon the sea-surface, having suc- 
cumbed to a very natural disaster consider- 
ing their habit of gorging, namely, they 
have burst! And the tissues becoming 
inflated with gas have rapidly raised the 
dead mass from the immense depths in 
which it has lived to the revealing glare of 
day, to become the wonder and awe of us 
beings of the surface. This extraordinary 
creature is one of the best known and 
most fully described of all the abyssal fish, 
as it is certainly one of the most wonderful. 

Two very peculiar little fish next demand 
notice from the fact that, although very 
similar in size, in outline, and in depth of 
habitat, they have in certain respects the 
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most widely-marked differences imaginable. 
They are black, chubby creatures, with 
enormous mouths compared with their 
length, which in the specimens given is 
from four to five inches. And they are 
called Rondeletia and Cetomimus. Now 
Rondeletia has an eye of which the 
diameter is one-sixth the length of the 
head, or about twice as large in proportion 
to its size as is the human eye. Cetomimus 
has an eye which is but a point like a 
pin’s head, its diameter being one twenty- 
third the length of the head, or less than 
the sixteenth of an inch. Rondeletia has 
no trace of a lateral line, that general 
characteristic of fishes, but Cetomimus has 
double lateral lines, the two parallels being 
joined here and there by bands much like 
the ladder tape of a venetian blind. The 
depths from which these strange little fish 
have been taken vary from 1000 to 1500 
fathoms. 

As an instance of the diversity obtaining 
between deep-sea fish, scarcely any speci- 
mens could be found more appropriate 
than Simenchelys and Eurypharynx, whose 
amazing names are really justified by the 
queerness of the fish. Simenchelys abides 
anywhere from one to five hundred fathoms 
down. He is black, a dirty black, as are 
most of the deep-dwelling fish, and has a 
comfortably stout body, much like that of a 
stalwart eel. But his mouth gives great 
occasion for wonder as to how he can 
possibly obtain food through such a tiny 
opening. It is the most insignificant orifice 
imaginable, comparable only (and propor- 
tionately) to a hole made in the end of a 
sausage with a flat skewer. But presently 
it is found that this queer fish is really a 
sort of gigantic leech. He attaches him- 
self to the bodies of the larger fleshier fish, 
such as the halibut, and by sheer force of 
suction and boring withal works his raven- 
ous way right into their bodies, at what 
misery to his involuntary hosts can only be 
imagined. It is curious and instructive to 
compare him with Eurypharynx, well sur- 
named Pelicanoides, who, with a body like 
the thong of a stock-whip, has a head about 
thrice its body’s bulk, and jaws opening 
exactly like the mandibles of a pelican. 
This amazing mouth splits the big head 
right in two lengthways, and the eyes are 
situated right at the end of the upper jaw, 
looking indeed like tiny nostrils, for they 
are mere points. Yet for all its fearsome 
appearance this is evidently one of the 
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most harmless of fish. It appears 
to live upon the tiniest marine 
organisms, which in some unex- 
plainable way it collects in its 
chasm of a mouth from the sur- 
rounding sea. It has no teeth, a 
tail tapering off like the lash of a 
whip, and for all sign of fins a 
series of spines protruding from its 
back and belly without any mem- 
branes between them. 

A deep-water fish akin to Chias- 
modon, and found at a depth of 900 
fathoms, has an even wider mouth, 
but no teeth in the lower jaw. Its 
only fins are a pair of rudimentary pectorals 
with the gill-slits behind them. About four- 
teen inches of its body is mainly stomach, 
through the walls of which transparent organ 
may be seen calmly reposing the body of a 
large fish which has been induced to take 
up its permanent abode there. But the rest 
of the body, four feet or so, is like a whip- 
lash. In the specimen before me there 
appears to be one fish going ahead and 
another going astern, two heads on the 
same body, for the head of the swallowed 
fish seems about to emerge from the rear 
of the stomach and swim away. It is a 
very quaint beast indeed, and rejoices or 
suffers under the euphonious epithet of 
Saccopharynx flagellum. 
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Alepisaurus ferox is the name given to a 
fish that at first sight is not at all unlike 
the gigantic mackerel called the Sword-fish. 
Its body is certainly somewhat slenderer, 
and it has no sword protruding from its 
upper jaw, but in contour of body, arrange- 
ment of fins, and especially the huge sail- 
like dorsal, it is very similar. This last 
extraordinary member is like the upper 
third of a circle, cut off horizontally. In 
the centre it is twice as high as the body is 
wide, and its limits fore and aft are from 
the neck to a few inches forward of the 
tail. Its head is ferocious-looking enough 
to justify its Latin title, even if its fierce 
voracity were not known by the contents 
of its stomach, one having been found with 
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twenty-seven specimens of the spiny lump- 
fish within its maw. It has not many teeth, 
but they are large and fang-like, also they 
point backwards into the mouth, obviously 
to prevent the wriggling outwards of living 
prey. Like several other predatory fish 
whose attacks are characterised by swift 
directness, this creature has the lower jaw 
longer than the upper, reminding one 
strongly of the pike. Altogether A. ferox 
is an elegant warlike-looking fish, whose 
appearance is not at all owtré, even though 
it does frequent great depths. Its range is 
very great, specimens having been found in 
the North-Western Atlantic, in Australian 
seas, and in the Northern Pacific. But 
this may safely be predicated of nearly all 
deep-sea fishes, the temperature below a 
thousand feet being everywhere the same, 
except where submarine geysers send their 
boiling waters up into the superincum- 
bent ocean. And as the composition of 
the ocean waters is practically the same 
everywhere, it may be reasonably inferred 
that denizens of waters below the fixed 
temperature line will be found all the 
watery world over wherever the ocean is 
deep enough, which, indeed, has so far 
proved to be the fact wherever the number 
of individuals caught admits of distinction 
of habitat. 

The chief wonder about this fish, how- 
ever, is its extreme fragility. It is so 
brittle that handling it is almost an im- 
possibility without breaking it. It is quite 
impossible to preserve an entire specimen 
without some portion of its fins being 
damaged, and should it be let fall it would 
shiver like glass. Dr. Giinther says that 
“ this is a condition consequent upon their 
withdrawal from the pressure of the water 
to which they are exposed in the depths 
where they dwell. When within the limits 
of their natural haunts the osseous, muscular, 
and fibrous parts of the body will have that 
solidity which is required for the rapid and 
powerful movements of a predatory fish.” 
This is indeed a curious state of things, 
that a creature too fragile to endure hand- 
ling at the surface can indulge in fierce, 
relentless warfare in those awful depths 
where pressures are so great as to force 
water through the pores of cast steel. But 
there is no doubt about the fact, for some 
of the lightest shells known, a-species of 
Janthina, more like a soap-bubble than any- 
thing stronger, have been dredged up from 
enormous depths, and lying upon the 
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laboratory table, an incautious breath has 
shattered them. I judge from this peculiar- 
ity on the part of deep-sea fish that a curious 
fish often found after very cold weather 
lying upon the beaches in various parts of 
New Zealand must be a deep-sea fish. It 


is locally called a frost-fish. It is very 
long, five feet or so, and narrow, only about 
four inches wide by two inches thick. It 
has a very large mouth and quite insignifi- 
cant fins, tail included, but dorsal fins 
running the whole length of its body. 
Lying upon the beach in the moonlight, it 
looks like a riband of silver, and running 
incautiously up to one once, I found to my 
astonishment that as I lifted it by the 
middle it broke into four pieces as if it had 
been a bar of lightly-frozen snow. It is a 
fish much prized by New Zealand folk for 
the table, but it is never caught except 
when it gets stranded as I have described. 
It is almost if not quite identical with 
Benthodesmus Atlanticus, found in the 
stomach of a halibut caught on the Grand 
Bank of Newfoundland, also in the West 
Indian Seas, South Pacific, and coast of 
Japan. 

A fish of only quasi deep-sea habits 
whose name, bestowed by naturalists, 
boasts of eleven syllables, Lopholatilus 
Chameleonticeps, was a quarter of a 
century ago an object of deepest interest 
and discussion among that hardy and most 
enterprising class, the American deep-water 
fishermen. In 1879 it is recorded that the 
Wm. V. Hutchings, while setting trawl- 
lines for cod on Nantucket shoals, caught 
several hundred specimens. It was entirely 
unlike anything ever known in American 
waters, and as it was large, averaging three 
feet long by ten inches high and four inches 
through, it was thought and hoped that a 
discovery of great commercial value had 
been made. And the first thing done was 
to give it a handy name, without regard to 
any fitness of application. So it was called 
the “ Tile-fish,” from the fourth syllable of 
its hybrid Greeco- Latin name, Lopholatilus. 
Most unusually, Dr. Goode, who describes 
it, goes into something very like a rapture 
over it, even to the length of using super- 
latives. In addition to the usual notes 
upon structure, etc., he says :—‘ The 
colours are very beautiful, and in general 
appearance when taken from the water it 
is one of the loveliest fish we have ever 
seen, no exception being made in favour of 
the brilliant parrot-fish or angel-fish of the 
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ALEPISAURUS FEROX 
LOPHOLATILUS CHAM ZLEONTICEPS 


West Indian coral groves. Back bluish, 
with a green tinge, iridescent, changing 
through purplish-blue and bluish-grey to 
rosy-white below, and milky-white towards 
the median line of the belly. Head rosy, 
iridescent, with red tints most abundant 
on the forehead, blue under the eyes, cheeks 
fawn-coloured. Throat and under-side of 
the head pearly-white, with an occasional 
tint of lemon-yellow, this most pronounced 
in front of the ventrals and on the anterior 
portion of ventral fins. Back with numer- 
ous maculations of bright lemon or golden. 
Anal fin purplish, with blue and rose tints, 
iridescent. Margin of anal fin rich 
purplish-blue, iridescent like the most 
beautiful mother-of-pearl; this colour per- 
vading more or less the whole fin, which 
has large yellow maculations. The lower 
border is rose-coloured like the belly, and 
the base of the fin also partakes of this 
general hue. Dashes of milk-white on the 
base of the anal fin between the rays. 
Pectorals sepia-coloured with rosy and 
purplish iridescence.” 

There is not really much wonder that 
the learned doctor should go in for word- 
painting like this, especially as the subject 





of his remarks 
is beautiful in 
form as well as 
colour, and 
nearly all the 
fishes he had 
hitherto been 
describing are 
black-leaden grey or livid toad-belly white. 
But apart from the splendour of this fish, its 
brief history as one of the American food 
fishes is a marvellous object-lesson in the 
climatic influences affecting fish. In 1879 
the first catch of a large number was reported 
as noted above, and throughout the years 
1880-82 the governmental fishery vessels 
were busy examining the sea for the limits 
of the new (?) fishes’ feeding-ground and 
experimenting on the best way of catching 
them. But early in 1882 vessels arriving 
at the North-Eastern American ports re- 
ported passing large numbers of dead or 
dying fish floating over an area of many 
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miles, of which the majority were “ Tile- 
fish.” It very soon became apparent that 
an awful destruction of fish had taken place, 
for vessels reported having sailed through 
floating fish for forty, fifty, and sixty miles. 
And in one case the schooner Navarino 
reported having sailed for 150 miles through 
waters covered from horizon to horizon 
with dead and dying fish. There were no 
signs of disease on the victims or deadly 
parasites, and conjecture was busy as to 
the cause of this wholesale destruction of a 
newly-discovered and valuable food-fish ; 
whether submarine volcanoes, with their 
concomitants of heat and poisonous gases, 
or a sudden fall in temperature, was re- 
sponsible. Finally, through the researches 
of Professor Verrill, it was decided that 
owing to the prevalence of heavy northerly 
gales and the presence of much coast ice in 
the north, the normally high temperature of 
the Gulf Stream and its vicinity had been 
suddenly lowered, bringing death to count- 
less millions of its sensitive inhabitants. 
And this theory pressed for acceptance, as 
there had been no indications of any 
submarine volcanic disturbances. 

So complete did the destruction of the 
tile-fish appear to be, that a chapter was 
devoted to it by Mr. Lucas in the Report 
of the National Museum (Washington) for 
1889, on “Animals Recently Extinct.” 
For all attempts made by the Fishery 
Commission vessels to obtain even a single 
specimen were fruitless. But in 1892 
several specimens were obtained in its old 
haunts, from a depth of between 70 and 
80 fathoms of water, thus restoring the 
tile-fish to its place on the list of existing 
fish of the American coasts, and it is hoped 
that in due time it may once more attain 
to its former abundance. In concluding 
this notice of the tile-fish, I feel that an 
apology is due to him for classing him 
at all under the heading of chimeras, from 
which category his beauty both of form 
and colour should certainly keep him dis- 
tinct. The same feeling prevents me from 
going into details concerning the halibut, 
various sorts of flounders and soles, and 
gurnards also, all of whom are found in 
very deep waters, but are none of them 
chimeras in any sense. It seems a pity 
that now the narrow seas have been so 
well fished for soles and flat-fish generally 
that the price of them is becoming pro- 
hibitive, there could not be devised some 
means for fishing those greater depths, 
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in which it seems fairly certain huge sup- 
plies of them are to be found, apparently 
awaiting the coming of usefulness to man- 
kind. 

From the foregoing pages many very 
queer fish have been excluded because of 
their trivial size. For in tiny creatures 
both of land and sea we are accustomed to 
see strange developments of form and 
colour, and they excite no wonder. If, 
however, we could find a creature as large 
as a.horse developed into the similitude of, 
say, an ant, or a bull into a beetle, our 
wonder would be almost beyond bounds. 
For this reason I have not mentioned the 
marvellous genus of fishes in the pro- 
fundities of ocean who carry their own 
installations of electric light as it were. 
They are truly amazing, yet not more so 
than the fire-fly or the glow-worm, and 
they are all of insignificant size, say from 
four to six inches long. There is just this 
difficulty though about dealing with them ; 
it may very well be that the larger ones are 
too swift and too wary to be taken in the 
trawls of the fish-commission vessels. They 
may grow in those unknown depths to a very 
great size for all we know, but we never 
see them, nor does it appear that we are 
ever likely to. Unless indeed it were found 
possible to use a large form of fish-trap, a 
wicker or wire contrivance, into which fish 
of quite large size can squeeze their way 
after the bait it contains but cannot get 
back again. The entrance is set round 
with long, flexible, sharp-pointed wires 
directed inwards and converging to a very 
small space. The fish, however sluggish, 
can casily squeeze through, but if he 
attempt to withdraw, the points of the 
wires effectually prevent him. 

One small species of fish I feel must 
not be neglected, for several reasons. I say 
“one species” although the funny creatures 
have amazingly differing titles. But they 
all look very much alike, are all a kind of 
angler fish, having their mouths apparently 
cut downward into the head from the top 
at the front, and possessing a long spine 
protruding from the back of the neck, with 
a tassel or a bulb depending from the 
end of it, which is either a lure for prey 
or a sensitive organ to warn the owner 
when buried in the mud, its favourite place, 
of the approach of a victim. The type is 
quite familiar to readers of good Natural 
Histories. The special characteristics of 
this fish, however, are well worth noting. 
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First, the enormous depths at which it 
lives, a specimen having been brought up 
in the Challenger trawl from a depth of 
nearly 15,000 feet. And in this case, as Man- 
calias Uranoscopus is essentially bottom 
fish, there could have been no possibility of 











MELANOCETUS JOHNSONII 
MANCALIAS URANOSCOPUS 


(Top and side views) 


it having entered the trawl on its 
way down. It was three and a 
quarter inches long. A larger 
specimen of a similar fish, though 
branded with the epithet Coryno- 
lophus Reinhardtii, comes from 
the deeps off the Greenland coast, 
but is a more respectable-looking 
fish, fourteen inches long. But 
Melanocetus Johnsonii is really an 
object of terror, although only four 
inches in length. When closed 
its lower jaw is vertical like the 
others, but when open it droops 
below a right angle—the whole 
front of the fish is, as it were, opened out. 
And it looks exactly as if the back of its 
head had expanded into a belly. But that 
useful organ, having to contain very often 
a fish much larger than its owner, is a 
loose sac attached by a cord, which floats 
about and apparently allows its contents 
to escape into the body as they are needed 
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for its up-keep. Of course its colour is a 
uniform black. 

Liocetus Murrayi is extremely similar 
to the foregoing, or would be if the body, 
apart from the mouth, had not apparently 
been turned round. Briefly, it looks as if 
Melanocetus had its belly on its back 
and Liocetus in its usual position. 

These few selections may briefly serve 
to indicate what manner of monsters abide 
in that mysterious world beneath the 
waves, a world of darkness and uniform 





cold, but, we also know, a world teeming 
with strange life. It gives only just a subject 
picked here and there from the enormous 
mass of matter available, but it must be 
remembered that it really is to that matter 
what the latter is to the creatures still 
roaming in their sea-solitudes unknown 
and, save for one another, unmolested. 
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In All Time of Our Wealth 





WEIGALL 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE TEMPTATION OF DULCE CARRUTHERS,” ‘‘GUNNER JACK AND UNCLE JOHN,” ETC. 


CHAPTER X 
**Round our restlessness, His Rest.” 
** Verner Street, London. 


“Dear Mr. HELLARD, 

“Tt does not seem a long while 
since you left here, but there’s lots of things 
has happened in a month which I take the 
liberty of writing to inform you, seeing 
that you gave me your address at the Bank. 
Mrs. Holland and Master Gay was sur- 
prised to find you had gone, but they 
did not say much, though the child fretted 
after you till he was took ill with a cold a 
few days back, and the doctor called it 
something of the lungs. Maybe if you 
come right away now, you'd see him alive, 
and maybe not—anyway, if you want to 
see him you had better come. 

“ Yours truly, 
. “Mrs. PeTTicRew.” 


Hellard lifted his face, white and pain- 
stricken, from the letter. What he had 
feared had come to pass, and he was work- 
ing out his own punishment—the sin that 
he had committed bringing in its train 
sorrow that made all his former so-called 
enjoyment meaningless. 

Gabriel—little Gabriel was dying—the 
light of his mother’s life going out into 
silence—nay, with quivering lips he told 
himself that the child must be dead already, 
seeing that the letter was dated a month 
back. 

He had been drifting aimlessly on »sum- 
mer seas, while the baby that he loved had 
been struggling for life with every painful 
breath that he drew. Mary must think now 
that he cared nothing what became of them 
both, for she would know that Mrs. Pettigrew 
had written, and she would think that he 
had purposely ignored the letter, purposely 
intimating that his lines were now cast in 
more pleasant places and that the past 
must be forgotten. Then, too, she would 
receive the letter about her brother's sad 
condition just at the moment when her 
heart was fullest of its own troubles, and 
it would be another proof of his un- 
worthiness. 
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He had not been many hours in Malta, 
but long enough to receive his letters, which 
Beddows had fetched from the post-office. 
None of the others appeared to signify 
now, as he pushed them aside, for they 
were merely notes of invitation from people 
who were beginning to remember him again 
—or applications for money from that class 
of society to which millionaires are always 
a ready prey. 

He rose and paced the room for a few 
moments restlessly, striving to calm himself 
and to regard the matter in the light of a man 
of common-sense. Look at it as he would, 
it presented but one possibility to him—the 
necessity of freeing himself from an intoler- 
able position. He weighed everything in 
the balance carefully, and calculated his 
loss and his gain. This fortune had not 
made him happy, in spite of all the high 
hopes raised by his accession to it. He 
had imagined that the possession of more 
money than he could spend would be 
enough to satisfy his wildest dreams, but 
beyond those first few days, he could not 
now recall any hour absolutely unclouded 
by misgivings in the six weeks of his 
possession of Jabez Hutton’s million. He 
hated the thought of Lady Cicely Dare 
and her relations. He had seen them at 
their worst, at a moment of peril when 
earthly help was of noavail. He had seen 
then that those who pin their faith upon the 
interest of the world have no support in 
the time of danger, and he turned to the 
thought of Dorothy Curtis, and from her to 
Mary Holland. 

He was going back to her and to little 
Gabriel. He was going to take up the life 
of poverty again, only this time it would 
be a life of high hope and struggle for 
success that would so surely come if he 
sought it with such a goal in view. He 
would tell her that he loved her, confess 
everything to her, and out of the depths of 
her tenderness she would forgive him. 
Some day he might hope to make her his 
wife, if she would take him with all the 
knowledge of his imperfections fresh upon 
her, and by the help of her strong courage 
he would be able to rise to higher things 
and to make his life a noble one of work 
and high endeavour. 
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He rang the bell and sat on, 
with his face well in the shadow, 
so that Beddows might not see 
the traces that his emotion had 
left upon his face. The man 
came in, quiet and imperturbable 
as ever. 

“ Did you ring, sir?” 

“Yes. If I am not mistaken, 
Beddows, you are in the con- 
fidence of Mr. Hutton to a greater 
extent than I at first imagined. 
Do you know where he is now?” 

Beddows glanced swiftly at his 
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master’s face, then away through the open 
window into the sunbright street, up which 
a regiment was just marching with tramp 
of regular feet. 

“Mr. Hutton has been very good to me, 
sir; his confidence is a very flattering thing 
to me, and to the best of my belief he is 
still in Messina—I believe a letter there 
would find him.” 

“Will you tell me, since we are in a 
confidential mood, the exact history of your 
connexion with Mr. Hutton? I might 
perhaps understand things better.” 

Then, seeing the man hesitate : “I may as 
well tell you that I have determined to 
return Mr. Hutton’s fortune to him—I 
cannot even wait the stipulated six months 
—it has been a mistake from beginning to 
end, my taking it.” 

“Have you considered it well, sir? Have 
you thought what it would be to leave 
your comforts, and to know that for the 
future it will be your lot to consider where 
the next shilling is to come from? Is 
there no one you will regret with whom 
you have been friendiy ?” 

There was so much earnestness in the 
man’s voice that Hellard forgot to be 
annoyed with the freedom of his address. 

“] regret nothing. I have considered it 
all well: there was no blessing with the 
money, or perhaps I took it in a way that 
could lead to no good results.” 

“ Mr. Hutton will say ‘ Thank God,’” said 
Beddows suddenly, with an energy totally 
unexpected. 

“Mr. Hutton? He will be disappointed 

it is his réle in life to tempt men like me 
to discontent—I fancy it is a part he has 
played before, but this time the result will 
be different.” 

“You are wrong, sir—quite wrong. I 
have known Mr. Hutton for nearly thirty 
years. He made my acquaintance in a 
strange way, little to my credit, but I will 
tell it to you. When I was a young man 
I was in his uncle’s office, and I got with 
bad companions and was tempted as boys 
may be. I took to taking small sums 
which gradually got bigger, for the men I 
was betting with incited me to take more 
and more, and as it was not found out I got 
bolder. But one day your Mr. Hutton 
came to me—he had been looking through 
the books, and I shall never forget what he 
said or how he looked, for my father had 
been a servant of the firm before me. We 
used to call him mad Mr. Joseph, for it was 
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certain that he had a crotchet in his brain 
that made him different from other men, 
and that craze began about the money, and 
some people said it was a part of the curse. 
Well, he told me what I had done and that 
he had found it out, and for the sake of my 
family he was going to keep me only on 
condition that I became his servant, and 
did what he wished; and so I promised, 
and from that day to this he has always 
had work for me of some sort. Some- 
times I have fancied it was the devil’s 
work when I helped to show them what 
money could do, and they were too weak to 
say no; and sometimes I have known that 
it was God’s work, when I have seen others 
helped and strengthened and made men 
again when he had put heart and courage 
into them.” 

“Then am I not the first man who has 
undergone the experiment ?” 

Beddows shook his head. “Not by a 
long way, sir, but each one has been tried 
in a different fashion. You will, however, 
be the last one, for Mr. Hutton has vowed 
that the first one who did right for right’s 
sake would lift the spell off the money, and 
it should go to found a hospital for incur- 
ables in the East End of London.” 

“ Have I to sign any deed renouncing 
the money?” 

“ No, for it never was yours; but if you 
will write a letter to Mr. Kent, his lawyer, 
I will see that it reaches him—and you 
were to give me your bank book: that was 
all, I think.” 

Stephen held out his keys. “Take every- 
thing back to Mr. Hutton, pray, Beddows. 
He meant well, I know, but it has nearly 
caused me to make shipwreck of my 
life.” 

He hastily wrote a short line to the 
lawyer acquainting him with his resolution, 
and handed it to the valet. “If I may 
keep a sum sufficient to take me back to 
England, I will repay Mr. Hutton as soon 
as it is In my power.” 

“Those were my orders, sir,” returned 
Beddows calmly. ‘“ Your expenses to 
London, all your clothes and jewellery and 
such things as had become personal pos- 
sessions. Oh! and this one thing more, 
sir, to be given you at this moment, but 
not to be opened till you are in your own 
lodgings in Verner Street again, sir.” 

He handed Stephen a letter directed in 
Hutton’s crabbed handwriting, and sealed 
with a big splash of wax. 
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“T was to beg you not to lose it, sir; it 
is very important.” 

‘*T shall not lose it,” said Hellard im- 
patiently, as he placed the letter in his 
pocket-book. “Of course you will now 
make your way back to Mr. Hutton, and 
I beg you to tell him that I consider his 
terms most generous, and thank him for 
his good intentions, though not for his 
temptation.” 

“T will give him your message, sir.” 

With quick, deft hands Beddows was 
making a parcel of such things as were 
to be returned to Mr. Hutton, and before 
an hour was over, Stephen found that all 
his own possessions were carefully packed 
and arranged, and his funds calculated to 
the utmost penny, while his late valet stood 
respectfully in the corridor outside his room 
to take leave of him. 

“T understand there is a boat leaving 
for Sicily to-night, and for England to- 
morrow morning, sir. Mr. Hutton will be 
glad to see me as soon as possible, and I 
understand that you will not be in need of 
my further services ? ” 

“Very well, Beddows, your arrangements 
are excellent. I shall certainly not need a 
valet in the life to which I am returning 
—in fact, there will be hardly means to 
support my own life upon, setting aside 
yours altogether.” 

“ Very good, sir.” 

Beddows neither smiled nor commented 
on the remark, and it seemed to Stephen that 
he was quite ready to return to his em- 
ployer, and to take up life again with 
another master without the break of an 
instant. 

“ Beddows, pray take this letter to Mr. 
Hutton,” said Hellard earnestly. “ It con- 
tains among other matters the history of 
some friends of mine in Taormina who are 
in great trouble. I am sure that with his 
usual generosity he will help them.” 

“ Mr. and Mrs. Vesey will be well looked 
after,”’ returned the valet. ‘‘ Their history 
is already known to Mr. Hutton.” 

Hellard felt that it was impossible to 
express the curiosity that assailed him as 
to how the history of the Veseys had 
become public property, but his mind was 
so exhausted by the tumult of events 
through which he had recently passed, that 
he made no comment upon the matter. 

“J am unable to go to them,” he said 
after a pause. “I must return to London 
at once. Some one to whom I am much 
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attached—a little child—is very ill;” and 
with a brief farewell the two men parted, 
having been brought together in such an 
extraordinary fashion, and being thus parted 
after perils by the sea that might have 
ended disastrously for both of them had 
the yacht been a smaller vessel. 

Beddows went off in the little mail 
steamer, bearing with him Stephen’s letters 
and the knowledge of the joy he was about 
to give his master, whom he would lay 
down his life to serve; while Hellard turned 
back to the last few hours of life as a 
millionaire, and to the farewells that he 
was compelled to get through before he 
quitted his party. 

He came down to the dining-room an 
hour later and found every one at dinner, 
dining with the window wide open, for 
June in Malta is a hot month. Miss 
Hadow was bitterly complaining of the 
want of a punkah, and Lady Cicely that 
the tables were so sparsely filled with 
guests ; but she seemed to be enjoying the 
looks of interest cast at their party as it 
gradually became known that they were 
the sufferers from the collision off the 
coast of Greece. One or two yachting 
men had come up to sympathise with 
Bobby Vandaleur and to inquire eagerly 
as to the exact extent of damage, amazed 
that the damage should have been above 
the water-line, surprised at a seaman- 
ship that had succeeded in navigating the 
crippled vessel to harbour. 

“You got off uncommonly well, sir,” 
said Colonel Rix, who was dining at the 
next table. “ Let me tell you that in my 
opinion you are one of the seven wonders 
of the world.” 

“The secret of the whole thing is that 
both vessels were going dead slow,” said 
Vandaleur delightedly ; ‘and I can assure 
you that there was not an instant of panic 
—crew and passengers behaved magnifi- 
cently.” 

He glanced round the table as if to 
challenge his assertion, and Lady Cicely, 
looking up, saw that Hellard had entered 
the room, and their eyes met. If there was 
shame in her own she would not confess 
it, but began to talk eagerly to Beaumont, 
her next neighbour, as to the possibility of 
their remaining in Malta for afew weeks to 
enjoy its society. 

Stephen ate his dinner in silence, speak- 
ing only when compelled to answer ques- 
tions. He was like a man in a dream, who 
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SHE LOOKED AT HIM WITH CUTTING CONTEMI'T 





sees everything round him unreal, and 
begins to fear lest he, too, is but the shadowy 
substance of a vision. But when dinner 
was over, he followed the others up-stairs 
and found the opportunity he wished for 
of speaking to Lady Cicely alone. He had 
paid her some attention, encouraged by 
herself, it was true, but he wished to be 
absolutely certain that he had done her no 
wrong in winning what small vestige of a 
heart she might possess. He was not a 
vain man, but she had pointedly shown her 
preference for him, and his task was a 
difficult one. 

“T have something to tell you, Lady 
Cicely,” he said, as he followed her into the 
embrasure of the long window where he 
found her leaning out, watching the light 
and movement of the street below. His 
voice was agitated and she looked up with 
a becoming blush, for she told herself that 
she knew what he was about to say. 

“Oh, please, please, Mr. Hellard, don’t 
scorn me for being frightened when we 
were shipwrecked,” she said, putting up 
her hands in a pretty gesture of supplication. 

“T should not think of presuming to do 
so,” he said gravely. “I want to tell you 
that I am leaving for England to-morrow.” 

“For England!” Her voice was hardly 
above a whisper. “But why? We are 
all going to have such fun here. You have 
had no bad news—oh, surely you are not in 
trouble—Stephen ? ” 

“The worst trouble, to your thinking. 
I have lost every penny of my fortune, 
and siand here now before you—a man with 
exactly one pound a week to call his own.” 

“ You are jesting with me ?” 

“T am not jesting: it is the truth—and 
you have a right, through our old friend- 
ship, to know the truth.” 

She did not speak while he explained 
to her in quiet, measured accents the whole 
history of his accession to fortune, and the 
chain of events that had led to his re- 
nouncing it that very afternoon ; only, of 
Mary Holland’s name he made no mention. 
When he had ended his story she raised her 
hand and brushed a stray curl of her hair 
aside, then said deliberately : 

“Mr. Hellard, you are either a madman 
or a very foolish man, if what you tell me 
is true; but I am glad to say that I think 
still you are trying to make me the victim 
of some joke.” 

“Tt is all perfectly true,” he repeated. 
“T am a poor man, save for my honour, 
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and my brain and strong hands to work 
for me.” 

She looked at nim with cutting contempt. 
“Then good-bye, Mr. Hellard, for we shall 
never meet again.” 

“ There is no room for poor men in your 
world, Lady Cicely? I was taught that 
very lesson by you in London not so very 
long ago.” 

“ Yes, and you will be taught it again,” 
she replied. “For to have a colossal for- 
tune in your possession and to throw it 
away is the act of a lunatic.” 

“T had rather be considered that, and 
know in my own heart that I had nothing 
to be ashamed of.” 

“And I tell you that every moment of 
your life you will regret it. I tell you that 
friendship is a myth, and honour a ¢ 

“Stop, Lady Cicely,” he said sternly: 
“vou have no right to use those words. 
Has your life been a happy one in its 
search after the pleasures of the world?” 

“T am perfectly happy, Mr. Hellard, 
thank you. Good-bye—for it will be a 
long good-bye, and do you mind telling 
Walter Beaumont that I want to speak to 
him ?” 

She turned with an air of complete 
indifference to the window, and Hellard, 
smarting under a sense of mortification, 
delivered her message, bade farewell to the 
rest of his party, and retired to his room, 
for he was making an early start next day. 

When he was alone, he knelt down by the 
window, and looked out at the quiet night. 

“O God,” he said, “teach me the way 
to live, for life is very difficult ;’’ and if it 
was a simple prayer, yet it contained the 
germ of all that is necessary for our daily 
life. 

The deep blue of the star-spangled sky 
above him, the distant sound of a military 
band beating tattoo in the square, all 
chimed in with the quiet of his thoughts ; 
and when he rose at last, a tear had fallen 
upon his hand, and lay there glittering like 
a star of hope that had dropped down from 
heaven. 


CHAPTER XI 
**The end crowns all.” 


. UVVER dear, I am really better to- 
night,” said Gabriel Holland, as he 
laid his shadowy little fingers on 

his mother’s hand. 


“ Of course you are better, darling. Why, 
x 
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there is quite a delicious colour in your 
cheeks, and you look like my old Gay again, 
not like the poor little boy who could not 
breathe or move without pain only a short 
time ago.” 

Mary Holland was sitting close to Gay’s 
bed, which was drawn up under the window. 
He was convalescent now, but the doctor 
said that it would be a long time before he 
regained his strength again completely, 
and he had ordered change of air and 
very nourishing food. Mary Holland had 
received the doctor’s orders with a quiet 
face, knowing not at all where the funds 
were coming from to pay for the beef-tea 
and jellies that were to be administered so 
many times in the day. But she had a few 
things still left to her that were valuable, 
and those articles of jewellery and rare 
scraps of china she sold and converted into 
strengthening food for her child. She was 
rewarded by seeing the colour gradually 
creep back into his face and the light into 
his eyes, and when he smiled at her, she 
was rewarded for all her sacrifice as mothers 
only can be. 

She moved now and sat under the window 
with the light upon her face. She loved to 
feel the fresh evening breeze creep up from 
across the sea of chimney-pots, a country 
breeze from the fields that she would have 
given a great deal to be wandering in with 
Gabriel. The day had been hot and op- 
pressive, as a June day can sometimes be, 
and she was dispirited. Her voice had 
suffered with all her exertion, and she had 
missed an engagement and had failed to 
secure another, so that her future looked 
black, although she had not given way to 
despair, as she might well have been tempted 
to do. 

When Mrs. Pettigrew had brought up 
their tea that very day, she had lingered 
a little with the excuse of arranging the 
cloth and seeing that the tea-cake was 
to Gabriel’s liking. Then she had said 
with a blunt kindness that had come 
with refreshing unexpectedness to Mrs. 
Holland— 

“T’m thinking, ma’am, that maybe it 
will be more convenient to you to pay me 
at the end of the quarter, and I can assure 
you, ma’am, that I should prefer it; and if 
there’s any way I can help you, you-have 
but to name it, my dear, if you’ll excuse the 
freedom, for I love the child as if he was 
my own.” 

Mary Holland recognised the kindness 
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that had prompted the words, and she rose 
with tears in her eyes. 

“Thank you, Mrs. Pettigrew,” she said. 
“ Believe me, I shall never forget what you 
say, and if I need help, I will ask you 
for it.” 

She took Mrs. Pettigrew’s hard hand in 
her own, and looked at her with tears in 
her pretty eyes. 

“See, Gay,” she said when they were 
alone, “what a lot of kindness there is 
in the world, and especially among people 
who are not rich. You must never forget, 
my dear, how good our friends have been 
to us.” 

“ Except Mr. Hellard,” said Gay, with a 
movement of petulance. “‘ He wented away 
without saying good-bye, and he never will 
tell me any more of the poem ; and though 
he gave me the horse, yet I'd rather have 
Mr. Hellard, wouldn’t you, mummy?” 

Mary bent over her work to hide the pain 
in her eyes, but she was loyal to the core 
where her friends were concerned. 

“We shall see Mr. Hellard again some 
time, Gay, and—and I expect he will finish 
your poem again then.” 

She sat thinking about Stephen in the 
waning daylight. She had had his letter 
from Taormina about her brother, and she 
had spent a few hours in grief at her power- 
lessness to help Grant. She had written to 
him with some attempt at cheerfulness, 
trying to instil courage into him. Help 
would come some day, she told him, and 
when Gay was better, she would strive to 
find some way of rescuing him from his 
difficulties: and this was the problem with 
which she was struggling to-night. She 
had had so many sorrows in her young life 
that the distant memory of Grant was not 
so acute a sorrow as it would otherwise 
have been. But “no distance breaks the 
tie of blood—brothers are brothers ever- 
more,” and she could recall him as a very 
loving protector who had seemed so much 
older than she was as a child, and who 
had been invariably kind and gentle. She 
suffered so much in her suffering that she 
imagined things to be almost worse than 
they really were, and her eyes filled with 
tears now as she remembered that there 
was a little child to suffer too, with her 
parents. 

Presently Gay moved restlessly, and it 
seemed to his mother that his thoughts 
were taking the same course as her own 
that night. 
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“When Mr. Hellard wrote that letter, 
mummy, was he stopping with Uncle Grant 
and little Molly?” 

“No, dear; oh no: he had only seen 
them.” 

Mary had the pain of understanding to 
the full that Stephen had seen the trouble 
of his old friends and had passed by on the 
other side. She could read that thought 
underlying every word in his letter, and she 
knew that he had the fullest sense of his 
own unworthiness and was smarting under 
the realisation of it. Gay turned the con- 
versation now with the sudden delightful 
inconsequence of childhood. 

“Why, some one is coming into Mr. 
Hellard’s room, mummy. I can hear the 
scraping of boxes coming up-stairs. Do 
look out and see who it is.” 

Mary shook her head. 

“That would be rude, Gay.” 

She heard the sound of the new arrival 
with a sinking heart. No one had taken 
Stephen’s room up to now. She did not 
even think that any one had applied for it, 
and although she was sorry for Mrs. Petti- 
grew, yet she was thankful that no one 
occupied a place that had tender memories 
for her. 

She had only his presents to remember 
him by, and the bracelet was locked away 
in her box, and the cloak still in its wrap- 
pings lay in her wardrobe. She would 
never part with these, but she could never 
use them, since they were an outward sign 
of the servitude that bound Stephen Hellard 
to the man she feared and dreaded. They 
had been bought with Joseph Hutton’s 
money, and she would only treasure them 
for the thought that had prompted Stephen 
to buy them for her. 

She could not endure now to hear the 
cab stop at the door, and the sound of the 
carrying up of trunks to the room above. 
She would have to get used to the presence 
of strangers in the days to come, and 
gradually become accustomed to the thought 
that Stephen had forgotten her and Gay, 
and adopted fresh friends and fresh interests. 
The idea must be a pain for some time, but 
it would not always remain so acute as it 
was to-night, she hoped. 

“ One—two—three boxes,mummy. Why,, 
the gentleman must have lots of clothes,” 
said Gay, with revived interest. 

“ Look at the sunlight up the wall,” cried 
Mary desperately; “it is like 4 golden 
butterfly ;”” and she moved round so that 
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Gay could not see her face. “Shall I tell 
you a story about a butterfly,dear? There 
was once one who got very tired of being 
a brown, common, working caterpillar, and 
so he tried and he tried very hard till he 
got rolled up into a chrysalis, and by 
and by, after he had been asleep a long 
time 

‘* After he had been asleep a long time— 
quite a number of weeks,” said a new voice 
behind her—* the chrysalis woke up and 
found that he was not going to be a butterfly 
after all—only an ordinary working cater- 
pillar again. That is a new animal poem, 
Gay—the latest and the last.” 

It was Stephen Hellard’s voice, and in 
its thrilling gravity there was a new note 
that Mary had never heard before. Gabriel 
gave a cry and sprang up in bed. 

“Oh! dear Mr.-Hellard!” he cried, “I 
shall be quite well now again, ‘cause you 
have come back—we wanted you so much, 
mother and me.” 

He gripped Stephen round the neck with 
thin, nervous little hands, kissing him im- 
petuously, till Hellard put him down with 
gentle force. 

“There, there, little Master Invalid, we 
must see what mother says, and if she is 
glad to see me.” 

He took Mary Holland’s hands in his, 
for she was trembling so greatly that she 
seemed to be in danger of falling, and for 
the moment there was no one in the room 
save those two. 

“Can you forgive, Mary?” he said. 
**Can you ever forgive the defections of a 
few weeks? Will a whole lifetime of love 
and service ever blot them out?” 

“T have nothing to forgive, Stephen,” 
she said very low. 

“T have come back to you and Gabriel, 
Mary, certain of myself now. I could have 
won and kept the Hutton million for ever if 
I had wished it, but I found out that love is 
the best thing in all the world, because God 
is love.” 

“Yes, Stephen.” 

“Mary, you have the power to keep me 
in the right path on earth. Will you trust 
yourself with me? Will you be my wife, 
Mary, and let me work for you?” 

* Yes,” she said again, and this time her 
lips were so near his own that he kissed 
them, sealing their betrothal thus. 

There was so much to talk over, so much 
that was of interest to all three of them, 
that it was late before Stephen Hellard 
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rose to leave the two people he loved best 
on earth. 

“T shall be in my old room for a short 
time, Mary,” he said cheerfully, “ but I am 
going to search the whole of London through 
for work, and I shall not rest till I have 
found it.” 

He looked so brave and strong standing 
there, that Mary laid her head on his 
shoulder and clung to him, crying a little 
for sheer joy of all that had come to her. 


MARY LAID HER HEAD ON HIS SHOULDER, CRYING A LITTLE 


FOR SHEER JOY 
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“Oh! Stephen, my dear, my dear,” she 
said; “I have prayed for this, and God has 
answered my prayer.” 

He was wondering how to comfort her 
and to‘bring a smile to Gay’s anxious face, 
who was sore distressed to see his brave 
mother in trouble. 

“Mummy dear, it wouldn’t matter cry- 
ing when Mr. Hellard wasn’t coming 
back—but now everything is_ right 
again.” 

“Spoken like a 
philosopher Gay; 
and that reminds 
me I have a letter 
that may contain 
something interest- 
ing for us three. 
Mary, this letter 
was handed me by 
Beddows before we 
parted. It was 
written by Mr. 
Hutton, and was 
not to be opened 
till I was in my old 
rooms again, but 
here I am in Verner 
Street, and here 
goes the seal!” 

He opened the 


envelope. ‘Don’t 
let us hope too 
much, dear,” he 
said. “It will 


probably only be 
a jeer at my giving 
up the money so 


soon.” 
There was a short 
letter inside the 


envelope, and a 
sheaf of bank-notes 
folded very small. 
Stephen turned 
white, and Mary 
caught them from 
his hand, counting 


them. 
“Stephen,” she 
cried sharply, 


“there are ten of 
them, and each is 
for a thousand 
pounds! What 
does it mean?” 
He held the 
letter towards her, 
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striving to steady his sight to see the words 
clearly— 


“Dear STEPHEN HELLARD, 

“ As I believe that you will be true 
to yourself and your own heart, I write this 
letter for Beddows to give you when you 
come to yourright mind. You may use this 
money—there is nothing but a blessing on 
it, for it was earned honestly by me, and is 
the surplus amount of my yearly income 
that I do not require. Take it with my 
blessing. It is my wedding present to you 
when you marry the woman who will make 
you a perfect wife—I mean good Mary 
Holland. 

“ When you read this letter, you will have 
the satisfaction of knowing that you have 
restored my faith in human nature. The 
Hospital for Incurables will bless you, and 
Hutton’s million will become a blessing 
instead of a curse to mankind. 

“ Yours affectly, 
“J. D. Hurton.” 


“Mary!” cried Stephen, his voice broken 
with emotion. ‘“ Mary, is it all true?” 

He looked into her shining, happy eyes 
and read the truth there, and read there 
also the assurance that she loved him and 
thought him worthy of her trust in spite 
of everything that had passed. 


om os +. * * 


There was a quiet wedding in a neigh- 
bouring church before many weeks were 
over, and those who were present at it 
declared that never had a couple looked 
more thoroughly happy than did Stephen 
Hellard and his wife as they walked arm 
in arm down the nave and out through the 
west door, with Gay clinging to his mother’s 
hand. Grant Vesey and his wife were there, 
for Stephen had made a hurried journey to 
Taormina directly after his engagement 
to Mary, and had brought them back to 
England with the help of Mr. Hutton, 
who knew the best way of dealing with 
the prejudices of the country. There was 
present also an Artillery Sergeant-Major 
in smart blue uniform, whom Gay called 
Uncle Bill, and there was much planning 
and conversation as to some arrangement 
that was to be entered into when his time 
in his Majesty’s Service should have expired 
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and Ditcham Barracks should know him no 
more, by which he and Stephen could lay 
out their united fortunes to the best account. 
And there was present also Mr. Kent, the 
lawyer, apparently almost indifferent to 
the happiness of his friends, but in reality 
struggling with an emotion that threatened 
now and again to overwhelm him. Mr. 
Hutton was not there, and Beddows was 
absent also, for Mr. Hutton had laid himself 
down on his last bed of sickness, and the 
man whom he had befriended had refused 
to leave him even for a few hours. 

“Jabez Hutton’s million has done a good 
deal, Beddows,” said the invalid, with the 
ghost of a smile, as the day drew on, “ but 
it never made a wedding before, nor made 
two souls perfectly happy.” 

“No, sir,” said Beddows gravely. 

“ And—Beddows—when I am gone, there 
will be a nice little sum for you, and the 
rest of the money for Mr. Hellard. He 
will be a well-to-do man after all. He will 
always remember in the Litany every 
Sunday the suffrage—‘In all time of our 
wealth, good Lord, deliver us,’ and he will 
thank God who did deliver him.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Beddows in a softer tone. 


~ os . * * 


There was another wedding later in the 
year that did not attract so much attention, 
for it was the wedding of Lady Cicely Dare 
and her cousin, Captain Walter Beaumont. 
Miss Hadow was much annoyed with her 
niece for making so poor a marriage when 
she might have done so well for herself. 

“ My dear Cicely,” she moaned, “ there 
is Stephen Hellard a rich man, or at least 
more than comfortably off now that that 
old miser is dead, and you failed in marry- 
ing him. And then there was Bobby 
Vandaleur. What a chance you had there, 
and only fancy, he is going to marry that 
stupid little Dorothy Curtis after all!” 

But every heart knows its own secret, 
and possibly Lady Cicely Dare had only 
ended as so many people do, in marrying 
the man she had always really loved. 

But Stephen Hellard and his wife are 
happy, for through the furnace of trial 
they have come out purified and ennobled, 
to walk together up the valley of the 
world that leads to the Eternal Life 
beyond. 


THE END 








Do Jesuits Encourage Sin? 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN FATHER GERARD, S.J., AND THE EDITOR 


N our November number, 1903, p. 39, 
appeared a short article on “ Jesuit 
Morality.” In that article we stated 

that an offer of 2000 gulden had been made 
by Chaplain Dasbach in Germany to any 
one who would prove that the maxim “ The 
end justifies the means ” is found in Jesuit 
writings; that this challenge had been taken 
up by Count Hoensbroech, an ex-Jesuit, 
who in his review, the Deutschland, had 
given long quotations from official Jesuit 
writings, proving that the maxim is taught, 
and was therefore claiming in the law 
courts the payment of the money by the 
challenger. 

We gave some of these quotations, though 
not by any means the worst. They prove, 
to our mind conclusively, that the authorita- 
tive Jesuit teaching is that “the end justifies 
the means.” Or, to quote Count Hoens- 


broech’s paraphrase, that “ Hvery action, 
morally objectionable in itself, is morally 
permissible af it is performed in order to 


serve as means to the attainment of a good 
end,” 

And then, after giving these quotations, 
and mentioning that there were others too 
vile to be reproduced in our pages, we 
quoted Count Hoensbroech’s words :— 

“The same teaching, with the same 
arguments for its moral lawfulness, and 
with the same ‘cases’ for its practical 
application, with constant appeal to his 
predecessors and companions of the same 
Order, Laymann, Castropalao, Tamburini, 
is found in the writings of the still living 
‘German’ Jesuit, Augustin Lehmkuhl, 
whose Moral Theology, in nine editions 
and many thousands of copies, is the 
foundation of instruction in moral theology 
in almost all the seminaries for the priest- 
hood in the Catholic world.” (See Lehm- 
kuhl, 8.J., Theologia moralis, Vol. I., p. 381 
et seq. Friburg, 1898, ed. 9.) 

Early in November we received the 
following letter :— 


31, Farm Street, 
Berkeley Square, 
London, W. 
2. xi. 03. 
My DEAR Str, 
It must I am sure be an unwelcome surprise 
to all who know the high character of the journal 
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you conduct, to meet with such an article as that 
which appears in the current number under the 
title ‘‘ Jesuit Morality,” and to find it fathered by 
the Editor himself. That the idea upon which it 
is based should be entertained by any one who has 
given any attention to the question, I should have 
deemed impossible, and if you care to glance at the 
little pamphlet which I herewith enclose you will 
see my reason for saying so. I can only add that 
I have been a Jesuit for nearly fifty years, and 
neither I myself nor any other I ever knew would 
remain in the order for five minutes, if its principles 
bore the most remote resemblance to those with 
which it is so falsely credited. 

As to the particular line taken by Count Hoens- 
broech, which I know only from your account, it 
does not appear to have any connexion with the 
principle of the ends justifying the means. The 
question treated in the extracts cited are common 
to all casuists, not by any means peculiar to 
Jesuits. I do not find it possible to verify the 
references as they stand in your pages, but in the 
ease of Lehmkuhl, whom [I have at hand, it is 
quite clear that the opinion he expresses is just the 
opposite of what readers would gather from the 
manner in which his name is introduced. 

Believe me, 
Yours faithfully, 
JoHN GERARD, S.J. 


P.S.—I have marked this letter ‘‘ Private,” as I 
do not write for publication, but I have no wish to 
prevent its use by you in any way you may wish. 


To that letter we replied as follows :— 


“* The Leisure Hour,” 
4, Bouverie Street, 
London, E.C. 
Nov. 16, 1903. 


My DEAR Sir, 

Please forgive my delay in answering your 
letter of the 2nd inst. A pressure of other work 
made it impossible for me to look into the matter 
afresh until the end of last week. 

I have verified, personally, all the quotations 
given by Count Hoensbroech which I quoted in The 
Leisure Hour, with the exception of the short one 
from Escobar (of whose works I have only been 
able to consult another edition). I find them all 
correct, and I can only adhere to my opinion that 
they warrant the conclusion that in the view of 
leading Jesuit writers, “‘the end justifies the 
means.” 

The only statement which you specifically 
challenge is that regarding Lehmkuhl. If you 
refer to Lehmkuhl, TZheologia moralis, Lib. IL, 
Div. I., Cap. III., Art. II., § 1., Punctum II., you 
will find that he says— 

‘*Consulere peccatum quodcunque, si absolute 
consulitur, nunquam licet ; verum aliquando licebit 
ei, qui ad majus peccatum determinatus est, 
consulere seu suadere peccatum minus. Igitur 
licebit . . . ei qui vult adulterium committere, id 
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proponere quod fornicationem perpetrare via sit 
gravius peccatum declinandi.” ! 

If this does not plainly teach that the end 
justifies the means, language has no meaning, as I 
think you will admit. 

May I add that I do not quite understand aged 
postscript. You say that you have no wish to 
prevent the use of your letter by me in any way I 
may wish, and yet you mark it “ Private” and say 
that you do not write for publication. 

Allow me to thank you for your pamphlet, 
which I read with much interest, though it does 
not seem to answer the quotations I have given. 
I am glad to note your own personal repudiation 
of the doctrine in question. 

Iam, 
Yours faithfully, 
Tue Eprror. 


We received the following reply :— 


31, Farm Street, 
Berkeley Square, 
nm, W 
17. xi. 03. 

My DEAR Sir, 

I am in receipt of your letter of yesterday's 
date, to which I have given my best consideration, 
but I hope you will forgive me if I say that I 
altogether fail to see how its arguments can justify 
the conclusion to which, as you tell me, you are 
resolved to adhere. 

(1) How can it possibly be said that the point 
treated by Lehmkuhl and others has anything to 
do with a good end justifying an evil means? 
Their doctrine is based wholly on the assumption 
that in the cases which they discuss the lesser sin 
is included in the greater, and that, by inducing 
the intending offender to forego the latter and 
restrict himself to the former, they are merely 
subtracting from, not adding anything to, the 
criminality of his deed. As to the application of 
their principle to particular cases, they may be 
wrong, and inasmuch as there are differences 
between their solutions, some of them must be so ; 
but that the principle itself is a sound one you will 
not find it easy to deny. When, for example, 
Judah persuaded his brethren to sell Joseph into 
slavery, instead of killing him, are we to say that 
he acted on the principle that the end justified the 
means? If so we must alter the meaning of our 
terms. And if an intending burglar could be 
induced to promise that he would not shoot his 
victim in case of resistance in a vital part, but 
only cripple him by firing at his legs, what should 
be said? This is precisely the sort of case which 
moralists contemplate. It must be remembered 
that they write for the instruction of priests in 
the confessional, who have no other means of 
interfering to prevent a crime, except such persua- 
sion, being bound to absolute secrecy, and pre- 

1 “To advise any sin whatever, if the advice is 
absolutely given, is never lawful, but it will 
sometimes be lawful to advise or to persuade him 
who is determined on the greater sin, to commit 
the lesser sin.” [Then follows the statement that it 
will therefore be lawful, in the case of one who 
wishes to commit a particular sin (which is men- 
tioned), to propose to him that to commit another 
sin (which is mentioned) ‘‘ may be a way of avoid- 
ing the graver sin.”’] 
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cluded from saying anything to any one but the 
penitent who mentions his intention. 

(2) As to Lehmkuhl. You quote his words 
*‘Consulere peccatum quodcunque, si absolute 
consulitur, nunquam licet ; verum aliquando licebit 
ei, qui ad majus peccatum determinatus est, 
consulere seu suadere peccatum minus,” etc. Why, 
may I ask, if you desire fully to exhibit his 
meaning, do you not add his words immediately 
following—‘‘ Quod ut rite intelligatur, animad- 
vertendum est, eum qui sic agat nullatenus optare 
nec consulere ut peccetur, sed id intendere, ipsum 
consulere ut peccatum diminuatur, seu ut alter sub 
illa conditione quod absolute nolit a peccando desistere 
saltem peccatum diminuat” ? 

(3) All this, it is clear, is quite wide of the 
mark, being something quite different from what 
is understood when we speak of the doctrine that 
the end justifies the means. The allegation is that 
Jesuits hold and teach, as a principle peculiarly 
their own, that in order to secure a good end, it is 
lawful to commit a wicked action. Here, the 
whole question is of diminishing the wickedness of 
an action which it is impossible altogether to 
prevent. 

(4) Upon what principle is it considered legi- 
timate to attribute distinctively to Jesuits a 
doctrine which is common to all Moral Theologians? 
There are no doctrines in Theology peculiar to 
Jesuit writers, and there are none regarding which 
they do not differ amongst themselves, except those 
upon which all Theologians are agreed. This is 
sufficiently plain in the present connexion from 
the very passage of Lehmkuhl which you quote. 

(5) Finally you must forgive me if I express my 
wonder at the calm manner in which you set aside 
all the evidence put before you in my pamphlet 
which you have read. There you have the results 
of a full examination of what Jesuit authors teach, 
showing that they all without exception lay it 
down as a just principle that the goodness of the 
end can never justify the employment of bad 
means. This you quietly ignore, and declare that 
you intend to go on holding that in the view of 
such writers ‘‘ The end justifies the means.” 

I am sorry that my letter should have proved 
hard to understand in the portion to which you 
refer. My meaning was that I did not ask you to 
publish it, but that if you wished to do so, or to 
refer to its contents, you were to consider yourself 
quite at liberty. 

Believe me, 
Yours faithfully, 
Joun GERARD, S.J. 


Our reply was as follows :-— 


** The Leisure Hour,” 
4, Bowverie Street, 
London, E.C. 
Nov. 23, 1903. 
My DEAR Sir, 

I have to thank you for your letter of the 
17th inst. and for making it clear that you have no 
objection to my publishing your letter of the 2nd 
inst. It will perhaps be desirable to publish the 
whole correspondence. 

Before dealing with the principal subject of your 


‘ last letter, may I say that I am sorry you should 


think I was treating your own pamphlet with 
indifference. What I simply meant was that if 
the particular quotations I gave from Jesuit 


‘ 
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writers distinctly teach that ‘‘ the end justifies the 
means,” the production of statements to the 
opposite effect, such as those contained in your 
pamphlet, does not alter my opinion as to the 
meaning of such quotations. 

As to my quotation from Lehmkuhl, I notice 
that you defend the recommendation by a con- 
fessor of ‘‘* * * ” insteadof ‘‘* * * ” on two 
grounds. 

(1) That ““* * * ” is a lesser sin; that the 
lesser is included in the greater, and that therefore 
to advise the lesser is ‘subtracting from, not 
adding to, the criminality of his deed.” 

On this I have only to say that I do not accept 
the principle. That the lesser is included in the 
greater is no reason for counselling a man to 
commit any sin whatever. Thus, to attain a good 
end, i.e. the avoidance of ‘‘* * * ,” the con- 
fessor is (according to Lehmkuhl) to recommend 
” This is surely to recommend a 
What does this mean if not 


”»9 


“— 6-3 


means bad in itself. 
that ‘‘the end justifies the means 

(2) You defend the recommendation to commit 
‘““* * »* ”on the ground of the determination 
of the intending offender. You say it is the 
question of ‘diminishing the wickedness of an 
action which it is impossible altogether to prevent,” 
and again that it is ‘‘inducing the intending 
offender to forego the latter” (the greater sin, 
* «* #* ) “and restrict himself to the former” 
(the lesser sin, * * * ). 

I absolutely deny the right of a Christian 
moralist or teacher to recommend ‘‘* * * ” 
under any circumstances whatever. If a man is 
determined to gratify evil passions, the responsi- 
bility must rest upon himself. But surely the 
Christian teacher should point out to him the 
sufficiency of Divine grace, or, in the words of St. 
Paul on this very sin, that ‘‘there hath no 
temptation taken you but such as man can bear ; 
but God is faithful who will not suffer you to be 
tempted above that ye are able ; but will with the 
temptation make also the way of escape, that ye 
may be able to endure it.” (1 Cor. x. 13: Revised 
Version. ) 

I do not enter upon the other points in your 
letter, as they do not appear to me to affect the 
issue. You challenged my reference to Lehmkuhl 
in The Leisure Hour. I have given you his own 
words, not only on the general principle but on 
the particular application of it. And I lay stress 
upon the application, because it shows the practical 
working of the principle in life and conduct. Just 
as in the Indian Codes of Law the specific decisions 
are given along with the general enactments, and 
‘**the illustrations, being of equal authority with 
the text, serve as a commentary on its meaning 
and as a guide in its practical application ” 
(Pollock : Digest of the Law of Partnership. Third 
Ed. 1884, Introd. p. viii), so here. To counsel 
“the lesser sin” may seem plausible in the 
abstract ; but when we know that it may mean to 
counsel ‘‘* * * ,” then we receive an important 
light on the moral possibilities of the confessional 
and of Jesuit teaching. ° 

I am, 
Yours faithfully, 
THe Epiror. 


To this letter Father Gerard replied as 
follows :— 
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31, Farm Street, 
Berkeley Square, 
London, W. 
24. xi. 03. 

My DEAR SIR, 

I have to thank you for your letter, from 
which I think I begin to see how you have read 
into the passages you quote from Catholic moralists 
a meaning which I must confess had never occurred 
to me as possible. 

You assume that what Lehmkuhl and others, 
non-Jesuits equally with Jesuits, consider lawful 
is to ‘‘ recommend ” or ‘‘ counsel” a man to commit 
a lesser sin (as * * * )in lieu of a greater (as 
* * * ). That is to say, you appear to take 
for granted that it is held lawful to urge or move 
the intending sinner to commit a certain offence in 
order that he may not commit another, as one 
might urge a young spendthrift to spend his 
money on pictures, or diamonds, in order that he 
might not spend it on wine and women. But no 
one having any practical acquaintance with the 
teachings of Catholic theology could for a moment 
imagine any such meaning, against which, more- 
over, Lehmkuhl expressly guards, in the passage 
to which I called your attention in my last. To 
‘‘recommend” or ‘‘counsel” sin of any kind, 
great or little, would be impious and abominable, 
and no moralist ever thought of such a course. 
They deal only with cases in which the offender 
can be nowise hindered from committing an offence 
of a certain character, but may be induced to 
refrain from its worst excess ; and to make restric- 
tion or diminution alone—subtraction, as I have 
termed it—can any efforts be directed. In the 
passages quoted from Lehmkuhl, swadere cannot 
rightly be taken as meaning to “recommend ” or 
**counsel” anything more than such abstention. 

You seem to suppose that the advice would take 
some such form as this : ‘‘ Don’t commit the greater 
sin, but instead go and commit the lesser.” Ac- 
cording to the teaching which you condemn it 
could amount to no more than this—‘‘ Well, if you 
are resolved to give yourself to Satan and indulge 
your evil passions, at least, for Heaven’s sake don’t 
sacrifice the honour and happiness of others— 
there are unhappily abundant opportunities of 
indulging your lusts without that.” 

You rehearse various admirable motives which 
should be laid before the sinner to induce him to 
desist. But, in such treatises as are under dis- 
cussion, it is taken for granted as a matter of 
course that all these have been tried in vain. — If 
you reply that there is no mention of them in the 
passages you cite, you must pardon me for ob 
serving that this vividly illustrates the evil that 
must attend the practice of dipping into treatises 
of the kind, and confining one’s attention to isolated 
paragraphs. These are technical works, intended 
not for the general reader, but for theological 
students, who go steadily and carefully through 
them from beginning to end. The principle that 
evil may not be done that good may come of it, 
that sin of every kind is the one great evil always 
and everywhere to be ianhabel and that the 
object to be kept ever in view is God’s honour and 
the salvation of souls—lies on the very threshold 
of such studies, and is assumed as an axiom 
throughout. To repeat it formally at every turn 
would be useless and meaningless, for take this 
away and the whole science of Moral Theology 
must cease to exist. 
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I must add a word as to the connexion you wish 
to establish between the doctrine of which you 
speak and the supposed principle that ‘the end 
justifies the means.” That principle has always 
hitherto been supposed to mean that for such an 
end as the personal advantage of the actor, or of 
the body, especially of the Church, to which he 
belongs, it is lawful to employ a means plainly 
sinful in itself. But in the instances before us, the 
only end in question is the avoidance of sin. No 
gra or ecclesiastical benefit is ever hinted at. 
Nor is there the shadow of a suggestion that one 
man may commit a lesser sin in order to prevent 
another from committing a greater. The one 
question is whether that may be minimised which 
cannot be hindered. 

You seem to imply that what is worst about 
this doctrine is its practical application in life and 
conduct. May I ask whether you here speak from 
knowledge or from inference ? Having been a priest 
for more than thirty years, I have never come across 
any trace of such application in connexion with the 
guidance of souls. I have, however, recently heard 
of an example elsewhere, as to which I should like 
to know your verdict. Some years ago, on 
occasion of an ‘“‘Orange and Green” tumult at 
Liverpool, the ship-carpenters turned out in force 
armed with their adzes. The police being in 
insufficient force to keep the peace, their chief 
harangued this body, pointed out that if they 
went into the fray so armed, there would be 
murders and subsequent hangings, and advised 
them to exchange their adzes for cudgels, and be 
satisfied with breaking their opponents’ heads. As 
they did. 

Finally, I must ask you once more on what score 
you feel justified in describing, as you persistently 
do, this teaching as peculiar to Jesuits, which they 
share with all others who treat the same question ? 

I remain, 
Yours very faithfully, 
JOHN GERARD, 8.J. 


To which we replied in the following 
letter : 


** The Leisure Hour,” 
4, Bouverie Street, 
London, E.C. 
Nov. 25, 1903. 

My Dear Sir, 

I am in receipt of your letter of yesterday’s 
date. You will, I hope, forgive me if I do not 
enter into all the questions raised in it. But I 
may remark— 

(1) On the last sentence of your second paragraph, 
that ‘‘abstention” is precisely what the passages 
from Lehmkuhl do not recommend. ‘ Restriction,” 
‘**diminution,” ‘‘ subtraction,” to use your own 
words in the previous sentence, are not ‘‘ abstention.” 

(2) On your fourth paragraph, that if “the 
principle that evil may not be done that good may 
come of it . . . lies on the very threshold of such 
studies,” then the quotations from Lehmkuhl and 





1 For obvious reasons, we have omitted, for 
publication, the words describing particular sins. 
For the two sins mentioned in the quotation from 
Lehmkuhl, we have substituted throughout the 
correspondence asterisks [*« * +]. The context 
will show in each case whether the greater sin or 
the lesser is alluded to. 
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the other writers whom I quoted are in absolute 
contradiction to that principle. 

(3) I answer the question in your fifth paragraph 
by saying that by the seeationl application I mean 
the recommendation of + * +* toavoid + * * 

(4) On your last paragraph, I am not aware of 
any Protestant theologian who recommends theft 
from a rich man to avoid theft from a poor man ; 
or * * * to avoid * * * —(even in the case 
of persons determined on these sins)—the actual 
advice given by Jesuit writers in at least two of 
the cases I quoted. 

Yours very faithfully, 
Tue Eprror. 
Father Gerard replied as follows :— 
31, Farm Street, 
Berkeley Square, 
London, W. 
26. xi. 03. 

My DEAR Sir, 

When I commenced the correspondence 
which, as far as I am concerned, shall now close, I 
did not doubt that you would be ready to reconsider 
the grave charges which you have publicly advanced 
against a well-known body of men, and which I 
felt assured were prompted, not by any desire to 
injure those whom you assailed, but rather by a 
misapprehension of certain teachings of a highly 
technical character, to which it may I think be 
presumed without offence that you have devoted 
no special attention. 

I sincerely regret to find that such expectations 
are far from being justified, and that you are 
content to reiterate your statements, setting 
aside as requiring no answer all arguments and 
observations to which one might not easily be 
found. You have never taken any notice of the 
question which I have repeatedly asked, as to how 
you feel justified in attributing specifically to 
Jesuit authors a doctrine neither devised nor 
monopolised by them. That for purposes of public 
controversy the prejudices excited by the name of 
Jesuits is a formidable weapon,:I am well aware 
—but beyond this point I can imagine no excuse 
for your employment of it. You likewise persist 
in speaking of authors as “recommending,” or 
teaching others to ‘‘recommend,” what they 
declare in the plainest terms may never be recom- 
mended, and support your contention by verbal 
arguments which I should style quibbles, were I 
not assured that you have wholly failed to appre- 
hend the sense and drift of the authors you impugn. 
In the very instance on which you chiefly insist, 
it is only in so far as it is ‘‘ abstention” (from 
adulterium) that Lehmkuhl or other moralists hold 
it lawful positively to influence a man towards 
another course. 

What is more. You appear to assume that you 
must understand the meaning of these authors 
better than they do themselves. On the strength 
of the interpretation thus put upon their words, 
you assume as a matter of course that they 
flagrantly contradict themselves, though Catholics 
are too blind to notice the contradiction. Ac- 
cording to this supposition, after solemnly laying 
it down that a good end can never justify a wicked 
means, Catholic moralists unanimously proceed to 
teach that it can. Such a supposition can be 
entertained only on the common assumption that 
Catholics in general and Jesuits in particular are at 
once preternaturally clever and incomparably stupid. 
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It should certainly appear obvious that if it is 
really desired to ascertain-how teaching such as 
that in question should be understood, information 
should be sought from those who have professionally 
studied the science of Moral Theology, with a view 
to its practical application. I can only say that 
having shown your article and subsequent letters 
to various priests, I have been met in every 
instance with indignant and incredulous astonish- 
ment that any one should so transform and pervert 
the meaning of what seems so plain and obvious. 

In conclusion, I cannot but ask myself, were we 
to make a case in like manner against opponents, 
what a splendid opportunity should we not afford 
to those who wished to declaim against Jesuit 
methods of controversy. 

I am, 
Yours faithfully, 


JOHN GERARD, 8.J. 


From this correspondence and our 
previous article the following points are, 
we think, clearly established. 

1. That the statement which we made 
about Lehmkuhl, and which was challenged 
by Father Gerard, is borne out by Lehm- 
kuhl’s own words. For 

2. Lehmkuhl, an authoritative modern 
German Jesuit, teaches that a confessor 
may advise a man to commit a lesser sin 
in order to avoid the greater. He regards 
this as diminishing the offence. In this 
Father Gerard agrees with him. 

3. Lehmkuhl, applying his general prin- 
ciple, teaches specifically that a man who 
is bent on committing *« * * may be 
advised and even persuaded (suadere) to 
commit * * #* And Father Gerard 
defends him. 

4. Thus, to achieve a good end—viz. the 
avoidance of * «* #* — Lehmkuhl and 
Father Gerard defend the recommendation 
of * «* * , which is absolutely sinful 
in itself. Is not this to teach that “the 
end justifies the means”? Is not this to 
encourage sin ? 

5. We showed in our previous article 
that theft was also encouraged under certain 
circumstances (see quotation from Escobar, 
Leisure Hour, November, p. 39 at foot). 

6. It will be observed that Father Gerard 
speaks in his second letter of “an action 
which it is impossible to prevent”; and 
in his third letter of “cases in which the 
offender can be nowise hindered from com- 
mitting an offence of a certain character.” 
This supposed necessity is really Father 
Gerard’s whole case. But it is an assump- 
tion not justified by the teaching of the 
New Testament. 

7. Father Gerard’s letters bring out one 
of the greatest evils of the Confessional. 
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It is surely contrary to national well-being 
and public safety that men should be 
allowed to be privy to crimes beforehand 
who have no possibility of giving warning 
to those likely to be injured. 


If any_of our readers are still in doubt as 
to the practical working of Jesuit teaching, 
let them consider the following quotation 
from Giiry, which we mentioned in our 
previous article, but did not venture then 
to quote. The challenge of Father Gerard 
seems to us to make its quotation necessary 
now. It is on the question of lying 
(mendacium). 


“ Anna, cum adulterium commisisset, viro de hoc sus- 
picanti et sciscitanti respondit prima vice, se matri- 
monium non fregisse ; secunda vice, cum jam a peccato 
fuisset absoluta, respondit : innocens sum a tali crimine. 
Tandem tertia vice, adhuc instante viro, adulterium 
persus negavit dixitque : non commisi, intelligendo adul- 
terium tale quod tenear revelare; seu non commisi 
adulterium tibi revelandum,” 

“An damnanda Anna? In triplici memorata memo- 
rato casu Anna a mendacio excusari potest. Etenim : 
in primo casu dicere potuit se matrimonium non fre- 
gisse, siquidem adhuc subsistit, In secundo casu potuit 
dicere, se innocentem esse ab adulterii crimine,siquidem 
peracta confessione et recepta absolutione, ejus con- 
scientia ab illo non amplius gravabatur, cum certitu- 
dinem moralem haberet, illud sibi remissum fuisse. 
Imo potuit hoc asserere etiam cum juramento. In 
tertio casu potuit etiam probabiliter negare, se adul- 
terium commisisse, intelligendo ita, ut peccatum marito 
revelare deberet.” 

(Giry, Casus conscientix. Tom L., pp. 280,281, Paris, 
1864, Brit. Museum press mark 4061 c 26. Hoens- 
broech quotes from the Paris edition of 1891.) 

[The substance of this is that a woman who has 
been unfaithful is justified in denying to her husband 
her unfaithfulness, One of the reasons given is that 
“her confession having been made and absolution re- 
ceived, her conscience was no longer burdened with it, 
since she had a moral certainty that it had been for- 
given her.” Therefore, according to Giiry she could 
assert, even with an oath, that she was innocent. | 


Was it any wonder that we said that there 
is in such teaching nothing Christian or 
evangelical ? It is all unchristian, immoral. 

And what a light is thrown not only 
upon the teaching of the Jesuits, but upon 
the teaching given in Roman Catholic 
seminaries generally, where Jesuit text- 
books such as Liguori and Lehmkuhl are 
used. Is it any wonder that, with such 
encouragement of lying, theft, fornication, 
the confessional is looked upon as full of 
moral danger ? 

If the people of this country were alive 
to the dangers which threaten the sanctity 
of the home, the purity of manhood and 
womanhood, through such teaching and 
teachers, something would assuredly be 
done, and that promptly, to resist the 
growth of Jesuit influence in England to-day. 





Miss Prissie 


BY GRACE 


=n) \ E—two—three—four. 

One—two—” There 

was a sudden stumble, 

and a jarring discord. 

One of the child’s 

fingers went down 

heavily upon a wrong 

key, setting the 

teacher’s nerves quivering painfully, and 

her monotonous counting came to an abrupt 

end fora moment. The child at the piano 

had no ear whatever for music, and to her 

the right note or the wrong were all the 
same. 

“ One—two—three—four—” once more 
the weary voice began counting patiently; 
and slowly, stumblingly, the small pupil 
laboured through the first exercise from 
“Czerny’s 101”: the first five major 


scales, and a simple—exceedingly simple 
—arrangement of “‘ Belle Mahone.” 


At last the lesson was over for the day, 
and it was a question whether teacher or 
pupil was the most relieved, as the tattered 
yellow music, which looked as if it had 
already done its duty for more than one 
generation, was put away. 

“ Good-afternoon, Miss Prissie!”’ and in 
@ moment the child was racing down the 
frosty road, in the twilight of a winter's 
afternoon ; the door she had banged behind 
her echoing noisily through the half-empty 
house. 

Miss Prissie closed the piano—worn out, 
old, and out of tune; the very keys faded 
to a deep dingy yellow. 

The high front, with its panel of needle- 
work colourless with age, spoke of by-gone 
days, and as Miss Prissie for a moment 
clasped her hands and stood gazing at it, a 
vision of the past swept over her, bringing 
back the far-off days when life had looked 
bright and full of hope. The piano had been 
a birthday gift to her forty years ago—when 
she was a blooming maiden of seventeen. 
Ah, that time seemed very far away now— 
back in the long, long ago, when roses had 
clustered thick and fair round Miss Prissie’s 
life; as bright and plentiful, it seemed, as 
the twining flowers themselves which 
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smothered the walls and windows of the 
great farmhouse which was her home. 

The memory of it all seemed more like a 
dream sometimes, rather than part of a real 
live past; the contrast of those bright days 
with the dreary present was so great that it 
did not seem as if that past could ever have 
belonged to her life at all. 

Love had made merry music in Miss 
Prissie’s rose-covered home in those days— 
father and mother, brother and sister ; now 
all were gone. In the old village church- 
yard, the dying leaves dropped in a shower 
of crimson and russet-brown upon the graves 
of three out of the four; only one still lived 
—existed, rather, for in the old, deep sense 
of love and joy and home, she too was gone ! 

Miss Prissie’s mother was still alive—if 
indeed it could be called living,—she was 
withered andoldand feeble-minded, assimple 
as the children in her daughter's school; the 
small folks with whom she loved to play, 
and anon even tried to teach, though little 
remained in her own memory now beyond 
“twice two are four.” Oh, it was pitiful, 
so pitiful; sometimes Miss Prissie clasped 
her hands in anguish as she remembered 
the lithe bright mistress of the old farm- 
house in years gone by, and the thought 
would come, though the daughter crushed 
it back as disloyal and even wicked, that it 
had been better, aye, far better, that her 
mother also had slept beneath the sobbing 
willows, rather than have lived to be the 
wreck she was—a woman worn and decrepit, 
with a few stray curls that were grizzled 
and thin and grey, and the mind of a 
harmless, simple child. 

Trouble had done it, sorrows that had 
come to her in years gone by; the failure 
of the crops, bad debts, and a time of 
depression. The farmer had sunk beneath 
the load first of all, then an epidemic which 
raged in the low, marsh country one wet 
season had carried off the son and daughter. 

Miss Prissie, the eldest of the three, was 
left alone, to face the world with a mother 
dazed and enfeebled by the shock, only to 
grow worse instead of better as-the days 
went by. 

Like many a lone woman of middle age 
left suddenly to fight life’s battles, Miss 
Prissie knew not which way to turn. 
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Everything was sold at the farm, then, with 
a pitiful little wreck of their belongings— 
scarce enough to furnish a four-roomed 
cottage—Miss Prissie betook herself and 
her mother toa dreary market town. There 
in a dull by-street of tiny houses, all pain- 
fully alike, they took up their abode. 

Here the younger woman tried to open a 
little school. She had received a fair educa- 
tion for those days—a smattering of French 
and music, a superficial knowledge of the 
usual English subjects. She could write 
an angular hand, play “The Maiden’s 
Prayer” and “ The Battle of Prague,” and 
work samplers and wool screens to perfec- 
tion. Happily ior Miss Prissie, there were 
still to be found in Middlestown a few 
parents of the unenlightened type, who 
eschewed school boards, and preferred what 
they deemed to be the “gentility” of a 
“private ’’ school, although they were far 
from wishing to pay the fees of a high-class 
establishment worthy of that name. 

So to Miss Prissie’s school they came; by 
ones and twos at first, till after twelve 
months’ bitter struggle, the numbers in- 
creased, while in her most palmy days 
she had counted her pupils as many as 
twenty-four. 

So for nineteen years the struggle had 
gone on; the children’s school pence had 
kept a roof over their heads and supplied 
them with the bare necessaries of life, while 
the seven-and-six a quarter which two or 
three paid for music-lessons, was laid care- 
fully aside for clothes, or any items that the 
weekly pence did not cover. 

This was Friday afternoon ; Miss Prissie 
was fifty-nine now, and no longer felt blithe 
and young. When once her little music 
pupil had departed, she sat down by the 
tiny parlour fire, too utterly exhausted just 
then to set about preparing tea. 

The Christmas holidays would begin in 
another week; but Miss Prissie almost 
dreaded vacations in spite of the welcome 
rest, for Mondays in holiday-time brought 
no weekly school pence, so it was a financial 
relief when the children came back again. 

How long could the struggle go on? she 
wondered. Fora long time she had been 
pitifully, painfully fighting against circum- 
stances and ill-health. Sometimes she felt 
very worn-out and incapable of teaching, for 
Miss Prissie was painfully conscious that her 
best efforts fell far short of the education 
and training the children received at the 
board school, where the head-mistress was 
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reputed to be one of the cleverest teachers 
of the day. 

One or two of her pupils had left the 
little school recently; only fourteen re- 
mained. Her music-pupils were only two, 
but even these seemed beyond Miss Prissie’s 
strength to teach after school hours were 
over. And, as if in strange contradiction to 
all else, her aged mother seemed to be more 
hale and hearty than she had been for years. 
With that wonderful vitality that very old 
people often show, her strength of body 
seemed greater as her power of mind grew 
less ; for she became more childish every 
day. 

Possibly she might linger for years, even 
outliving Miss Prissie herself. And how 
were these two lone, helpless women to be 
provided for when the dread time came at 
last when the younger could work no longer? 
There had been no margin of income left 
with which to make provision ; no old age 
pension scheme had come Miss Prissie’s 
way. 

Alone by the fireside this December after- 
noon, she just dropped on her knees and 
her lips moved voicelessly for a moment ; 
then she must rise and take up her duties 
once again, until 

A sudden peal at the rusty door-bell 
echoed through the empty hall. Miss 
Prissie started ; visitors were rare, especially 
so late on a winter's afternoon. Her heart 
began to beat with hope. Was it some 
mother, come to arrange about her children 
coming to the school? Miss Prissie’s 
breath came and went quickly, as she 
opened the door. Two ladies stood upon 
the threshold; one was a stranger, the 
other a well-dressed, well-to-do builder's 
wife, who had a governess at home for her 
large family of boys and girls, and was 
reputed to be interested in the education 
question, in fact, was a prominent member 
of the local school board. She had always 
treated Miss Prissie with such marked cold- 
ness, that her coming as a visitor took the 
little school-mistress by surprise, and quite 
threw her off her guard. 

“Good-evening,’ said Mrs. Ward, the 
builder’s wife, a trifle abruptly; “this is 
my friend Miss Westhaugh—Miss Priscilla 
Gray. I suppose you often have visitors to 
your school,” she said, speaking hurriedly, 
“it is so old-established that you of course 
have no objection. Miss Westhaugh knows 
Mrs. Beeching, whose little girl is one of 
your pupils. She naturally wishes to see 





the little child at school, as she is—is 
interested in education. We will come 
to-morrow at ten? Thank you, I felt sure 
you would not object ; good-afternoon,” and 
almost -before Miss Prissie could recover 
herself to speak, the ladies were gone. 

She had been too utterly taken by surprise 
to refuse, or, in fact, collect her thoughts 
sufficiently to answer, even if Mrs. Ward 
had given her a chance of replying. But 
now, as she stood upon the doorstep, and 
watched the retreating figures in half-dazed 
fashion, a sudden awakening came to her. 

What had she done? What had Mrs. 
Ward asked, and taken her consent for 
granted? Visitors coming to her school, 
and such visitors? Mrs. Ward was a 
woman to be dreaded, if she took it in her 
head to oppose anything, and there was 
something in Miss Westhaugh’s keen eyes 
and intellectual face that made Miss Prissie 
shrink at the remembrance of her own 
attempts at teaching. What would these 
two think of the handful of children seated 
round an old deal table, in the up-stairs 
back room of a four-roomed cottage, with 
bare floor, and bare walls, save for a few 
prints from illustrated papers, and an 
antiquated map—so old as to be positively 
misleading ? 

A sudden impulse seized Miss Prissie. 
Why should she not stay up all night, and 
prepare the parlour for lessons on the 
morrow, just for once, and so show off her 
school to the best advantage? But no 
she put the thought resolutely away; Miss 
Prissie had her limitations, but she was too 
transparent and honest to transform things 
in the slightest degree for her own benefit, 
and alter her school routine to show off to 
better advantage. She would let things 
stay as they were, cost what it might. She 
had done her best, that was all. She had 
striven to train the hearts of her pupils; to 
teach them to live for truth and righteous- 
ness, and in early life to seek the love of 
God. If in imparting head knowledge she 
was woefully behind the times, none was 
more painfully aware of it than Miss Prissie 
herself. 

Tea was a mere pretence that night; the 
poor little school-mistress’s mind was in a 
whirl. 

It had been a great gain to her school 
when wee Mabel Beeching had been entered 
as a pupil. Her father was only a clerk, it 
is true, but they lived in a superior part of 
Middlestown, and it was rumoured that his 
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wife’s connexions were very much higher 
than his own. 

And Miss Westhaugh was a friend of 
hers! Poor Miss Prissie’s heart sank 
for fear lest the visit might result in the 
loss of her little pupil. 

Not a wink of sleep came to Miss Prissie’s 
tired eyelids that night. She tossed to and 
fro wearily, and her brain seemed on fire. 
With a gnawing feeling of dismay in her 
heart, she remembered blotted copies, weak- 
ness in mental arithmetic, and individual 
failings on the part of her pupils; for, as 
might be expected, several of the children 
had been sent to her because their lack of 
brightness, and inability to hold their own, 
had unfitted them to mix with numbers in 
a public school. 

Poor Miss Prissie! Her head ached, and 
her eyes seemed dim, as she rose in the grey 
semi-darkness of that December morning, 
hoping against hope that her old mother 
would sleep on for a time—even until the 
visitors had gone. 

Silently she went about her household 
duties, and then at nine o’clock gathered 
the children round her to commence the 
work of school. 

The scripture lesson should not be put 
off till the visitors came ; to Miss Prissie this 
was the best part of all the day, too sacred 
for strange eyes and ears. For half-an-hour 
Miss Prissie held the small people spell- 
bound, as verse by verse she made an old 
Bible-story live before them, and then drew 
simple, searching lessons from it, to fit into 
children’s hearts and lives. 

Any one who had seen her face then— 
glowing, eager, almost young again in her 
deep earnestness, would have formed a 
different estimate of Miss Prissie’s teaching. 
The keen interest of the boys and girls 
during that half-hour, showed that the 
lesson was taking deep root in fertile soil ; 
she was doing a work in some young hearts 
that would stand the test of Eternity. 

But when the Bibles were put away, Miss 
Prissie’s tremors came back again. There 
was only time to hear a couple of recitations 
and let the children sing one piece, then, 
fully ten minutes before the time appointed, 
there came a sharp clang at the bell, and 
turning hot and cold all over, Miss Prissie 
went to let the visitors in. 

Miss Westhaugh looked more dignified 
than ever, and her keen eye took in every 
detail as she entered the little cottage. The 
passage-floor was bare, and plentifully 
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marked with muddy tracks after the morn- 
ing’s thaw; here and there patches had 
been torn off the wall-paper and the plaster 
was only too evident underneath. The 
landlord would do nothing, and Miss Prissie 
had not a penny to spend for repairs. She 
was painfully conscious of the ladies’ critical 
glances, as she followed them into the 
parlour. 

“T thought you would like to see the 
prizes they have won,” she ventured 
timidly. 

“ Prizes, what prizes?” said Miss West- 
haugh sharply, glancing at a pile of strongly- 
bound Bibles on the table ; “ these ”’ ? 

“ Yes, given by a Scripture Society for 
learning verses and answering questions.” 

“Oh!” 

The monosyllable meant volumes, and 
Miss Westhaugh turned away as if such 
prizes counted for very little in her estima- 
tion. 

‘‘Miss Westhaugh is used to University 
exams. and prizes; and they need earning!” 
said Mrs. Ward, rather quenchingly. 
“Where is the school-room? ” 

“ Up-stairs,” said Miss Prissie, leading 
the way with a sinking heart, conscious of 
a distinct grunt of disapproval behind her. 

The children rose as the visitors entered, 
but the two ladies only gave a careless nod, 
and glanced round the room; then Miss 
Westhaugh sniffed significantly. 

A tall, delicate-looking boy sat at the 
head of the table; Mrs. Ward went up to 
him at once. 

“Philip Wilson!” she said in surprise, 
“you here? His father is my husband’s 
foreman,’ she explained to her friend. 
“What are you doing? Large-hand copies 
and long division? Why, you ought to be 
in decimals, and write a vertical hand at 
your age. You would have been in the 
seventh standard at the board school by 
now.” 

The boy's dark eyes filled with tears, and 
his face grew a shade paler than before. 

“ He was too delicate—he came from the 
board school here,” explained Miss Prissie. 
But Mrs. Ward took no notice ; Miss West- 
haugh was calling her attention to little 
Mabel Beeching’s slate and copy-book, and 
the look that passed between the ladies 
said more than any words would have 
done. 

As if to make matters worse, Miss Prissie’s 
old mother entered the room at that moment, 
and somehow her childish brain seemed to 
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grasp the situation. Her faded eyes beamed 
with delight at the sight of the children on 
whom she doted, especially pleased that her 
little favourite, golden-haired Mabel, was 
the object of the visitors’ interest. Anxious 
to show off the little one’s prowess, the poor 
old soul beckoned Mabel from her seat, and 
before Miss Prissie could prevent her, she 
commenced in monotonous tone— 

“ Twice one?” 

“ Two.” 

“ Twice two?” 

“ Four.” 

“Good girl ! 

“ Hight.” 

“No, no, dear.” 

“ Seven.” 

The visitors were watching in eloquent 
silence; Miss Prissie felt like crying. 
Struggling to regain her self-command she 
called— 

“Stand!” 

The children rose obediently, then she 
started a simple childish ballad, afterwards 
the words of a hymn. 

But the children’s voices failed sadly to 
blend in harmony. Miss Prissie’s own ear 
was defective, and she had no instrument 
up-stairs. Instead of singing the air, two 
or three of the elder children carried on the 
words on a sort of monotonous under-note 
the object of which was hard to tell, although 
the discord was painful sometimes. 


Twice three ?”’ 


*‘Some one will enter the pearly gate, 
By and by.” 


Miss Prissie’s pupils struggled through 
the first verse somehow; then, as if put 
suddenly on her mettle, the little teacher 
called, “‘ Next verse: a little stronger, you 
altos there!" at the same time indicating 
with her cane the four elder children. 

Mrs. Ward, who was really musical, 
evidently had some difficulty to keep from 
laughing: Miss Westhaugh simply gave a 
horrified stare, which deepened into amaze- 
ment when the small pupils followed the 
hymn-tune with 


** Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 
How I wonder what you are! 


” 


accompanying the words with queer little 
gestures and pointings of the fore-finger 
that were quite original, and not to be found 
in connexion with any ordinary action 
song. 

Somehow Miss Prissie seemed to feel her 
visitors’ thoughts at that moment; never had 
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it struck the well-meaning little spinster 
herself until that identical moment, but it 
really did seem incongruous, for fair-sized 
boys and girls to be singing anything so 
utterly babyish. 

So Miss Prissie stopped “Twinkle, 
twinkle,” and called Philip Wilson out to 
recite. He started immediately— 


‘*The boy stood on the burning deck 
Whence all but he had fled.” 


After enduring a couple of verses in sing- 
song style, relating to Casabianca’s precocity 
and vain heroism, the ladies turned to go. 

“Thank you, Miss Prissie, we will not 
trouble you any further: we have heard 
quite enough. Good-morning,” and they 
passed down the stairs and out into the 
street without turning their heads. 

Miss Prissie followed them to the door, 
watching them wistfully, as they went down 
the street. When once they were out of 
ear-shot, she noticed they commenced talk- 
ing in rapid, decided tones. Oh, what would 
she not have given to have known what 
they were saying! If only they had been 
honest enough to express their opinions to 
her openly. As she watched them, a faint 
sound reached her ears; both Mrs. Ward 
and Miss Westhaugh were too careful to 
express their emotions very audibly in the 
streets, nevertheless, the unmistakable echo 
of a little derisive laugh fell upon the 
troubled ears of the school-mistress in the 
doorway. 

Then suddenly, with an awful stinging 
conviction that Miss Prissie would feel in 
her heart to her dying day, the truth seemed 
crushed ruthlessly into her very soul—they 
were laughing at her ! 

Yes, at her, and at her little school, which 
had been the one object of her life, the one 
thing for which she had lived and toiled 
and striven, until it had become the very 
essential part of her existence. 

Well, she had done her best, her very 
best, to keep her feeble-minded mother 
and herself from the dreaded alternatives 
of starvation and the workhouse, and to 
train her children to live God-fearing, useful 
lives. Her brain had well-nigh reeled some- 
times, as she heard of the wonderful attain- 
ments of children the same age in other 
schools, and how some, when they left, had 


climbed step by step in higher. education, - 


winning positions and fame, .that seemed 
to her marvellous indeed. 
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Not one of her boys had ever won a 
scholarship; none of her girls had ever 
possessed a solitary certificate. Still, up- 
stairs, Miss Prissie had something she valued 
more—just a bundle of letters, read and re- 
read by her tired eyes in spite of failing sight, 
but never exhibited in vainglory to anybody 
else. Letters from her old boys and girls, 
now men and women, living humble, useful 
lives. Yes, as far as she knew, only one of 
Miss Prissie’s old scholars had ever turned 
out absolutely worthiess—in such fashion 
as to make her ashamed, and that one had 
been her worst boy twelve years ago—David 
Dyall. After several attempts to learn a 
trade, he had finally run away from home 
and enlisted asasoldier. His parents were 
dead now, and his name never heard; when 
the memory of that one failure crossed 
Miss Prissie’s mind, she always sighed 
and prayed. 

Slowly she turned away from the door- 
step when Mrs. Ward and her friend disap- 
peared, but it seemed as if that little mock- 
ing laugh were still freezing her very heart 
with its cruel scorn, after all her patient 
trying, poor as she knew her efforts had 
been in the light of modern wisdom. 

Why was it she felt so strange and queer, 
as if all heart and hope had died within 
her there and then? MHeedless of the 
mingled sounds from the _ school-room 
above, where discipline was at a standstill, 
for a moment Miss Prissie turned into the 
dingy parlour and dropped upon her 
knees. 

“T’ve just done my best, Lord, Thou 
dost know that—though my best is very 
poor. I’m not clever, I was not taught 
and trained as teachers are to-day. If I 
ought to give up because I’m too unworthy, 
and can’t keep up with the times, O 
Lord, look after my poor old mother, it 
doesn’t matter about me.” 

There was peace in Miss Prissie’s sorrow- 
ful soul, but a strange tightening at her 
heart, a queer feeling that she did not 
understand, as she made her way back to 
the school-room, that had never looked so 
forlorn and out of date as it did just now, 
when her eyes had been opened. 

She resumed the morning lessons, but 
her teaching seemed vague and strange, 
as if she were compelled to fulfil a task, 
rather than a service she loved. 

She herself did not know or realise it: 
but that morning Miss Prissie’s heart was 
broken; that was all! 





II 


“ ID you ever witness anything so 

D utterly absurd in your life?” 

Mrs. Ward only waited until they 
were out of Miss Prissie’s hearing, then 
her indignation could no longer be sup- 
pressed. 

“Tt is preposterous—perfectly shocking,” 
said Miss Westhaugh in more dignified but 
equally strident tones, “to think of poor 
children being dragged up in such a place, 
called by the name of school. Why ever 
does not the law step in and put a stop 
to such things? Places like that ought 
to be crushed out of existence.” 

“Tt is a pity,” said Mrs. Ward, who was 
a bit of a faddist on education. “I have 
no doubt Miss Prissie is well-meaning, and 
does her best; she is so simple that she 
seems almost proud of her pupils’ per- 
formances. She might have passed as a 
teacher fifty years ago—folks were easily 
satisfied then—but now ” Mrs. Ward’s 
sentence was left unfinished, as if she 


could find no words to express the infinite 
superiority of the present generation. 


“Tt is a sheer imposition, to think of 
people paying money for their children to 
be taught in that fashion,” said Miss West- 
haugh hotly. “Fancy including Sankey’s 
hymns and ‘Twinkle, twinkle, little star,’ 
in the education code for a great boy like 
that Philip Wilson!” and a low mocking 
laugh echoed derisively from her lips— 
echoed faintly, ever so faintly, until it 
reached the lone woman who stood upon 
the doorstep, gazing wistfully after them. 

“Tt is quite evident you are needed in 
Middlestown,” said Mrs. Ward impressively. 
“Think of it, we parents of the middle and 
upper classes have absolutely no choice 
between a board school and Miss Prissie’s 
little ‘dame’ school, unless it is the Ladies’ 
College out at the Manor, which is fright- 
fully expensive and very exclusive.” 

Mrs. Ward’s tone was half vexed, half 
plaintive. It was a very sore point with 
her that her own eldest daughter was 
excluded from that same Ladies’ College, 
because her father ranked as a tradesman. 
But this fact she did not mention: it was 
not her way. 

“ In my own case,” she continued loftily, 
“it is not so bad. I secured a good gov- 
erness, who is only leaving to be married. 
But now that we have really seen this 
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school for ourselves, we can act accordingly. 
Suppose I ask Mrs. Beeching in to after- 
noon tea, and drop a few other invitations 
on the way home, to come and meet you? 
I think I know one or two who will put 
a little capital into your venture, and I am 
willing to do the same myself—our plan 
ought to succeed.” 

That same afternoon, the winter shadows 
were fast closing in with the promise of 
another wild, cold night; but in Mrs. 
Ward’s cosy drawing-room, the crimson 
curtains shut out all that was wintry and 
cheerless, and the soft light of a shaded 
lamp shed a warm glow upon the dainty 
table, and tray of afternoon tea. 

The gentle clatter of cups, and rattle of 
silver spoons, was subdued at last, and the 
dozen or so of ladies present, some of whom 
had wondered very much why Mrs. Ward 
had extended an invitation to tea to them 
for the first time, had their curiosity satisfied 
at last. 

Mrs. Ward laid down her dainty cup, 
and glanced round to see if that of any of 
her guests needed refilling. Then she 
said : 

“T am sure you know how deeply in- 
terested I am in education, in common 
with all other ladies here who have children 
of their own to train. We mothers of 
Middlestown have found great difficulty 
over schools for our children, but happily 
a solution seems at hand. My friend, Miss 
Westhaugh, who holds honour certificates 
from Cambridge University, is willing to 
face the difficulty, and open a first-rate 
school for our girls and younger boys. We 
have already a large house in view, and 
prospectuses are being printed. Besides 
this, we have given up our time this morn- 
ing to find out just how sorely such a 
school is needed.” Forthwith Mrs. Ward 
detailed the story of their visit to Miss 
Prissie. 

Without once overstepping the bounds 
of actual good breeding Mrs. Ward said 
enough, in her cool, conclusive style, to 
render the mothers who had children under 
Miss Prissie’s care very uncomfortable 
indeed. This was just exactly what she 
intended, and she was quite prepared for 
the result. Several pupils were promised 
to Miss Westhaugh on the spot, for the 
opening day of the new school next January, 
some of the ladies declaring this was just 
what they had been longing for for many 
a day. Others promised to think over 
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the matter favourably, and consult their 
husbands at home. 

When the last visitor had departed, Mrs. 
Ward turned to Miss Westhaugh in 
triumph. 

“My dear, we shall succeed beyond our 
hopes. Mark my word, in a little while 
that wretched apology for a school will 
be crushed out of existence, and the sooner 
the better!” 


* * * 


It was New Year's Eve. 

Outside the snow lay thick upon the 
ground, and the short winter afternoon 
was throwing a veil of twilight over a 
world wrapped in white. 

Miss Prissie’s little cottage seemed very 
silent; the last ten days had been holiday 
time. But the joyous season of Christmas- 
tide had brought no gladness to the toil- 
worn teacher, in fact the last fortnight had 
been the hardest of all Miss Prissie’s life. 

The very day of the breaking-up, she 
had received a letter from Mrs. Beeching, 
withdrawing little Mabel from the school. 
A week’s payment was enclosed in lieu of 
notice, and Miss Prissie could demand no 
more, for hers was a weekly school. 

Worse had followed. Two visitors called 
during Christmas week, the mothers of her 
two best-paying pupils—those who had 
music-lessons. They had “made other 
arrangements” for next term, and Miss 
Prissie was too heart-sick to summon 
courage enough to ask what those arrange- 
ments were. So the two additional sums 
of seven and sixpence, which had meant 
so much extra comfort, were gone now for 
ever: and how much privation that would 
mean, she hardly dared to think. Another 
notice followed, and yet another: she began 
to feel sure some insidious evil was at work, 
but,—poor faithful Miss Prissie !—with the 
charity that thinketh no evil, she tried 
not to fasten home the blame where she 
felt pretty well sure the mischief had been 
made. 

Now New Year’s Eve had come, and 
with it fresh trouble. Her mother was ill. 
Aged and childish at the best of times, she 
was a difficult one to manage when any- 
thing was the matter. Miss Prissie was 
quite worn out before she succeeded in 
prevailing upon the old lady to go to bed. 
She lit a fire in her mother’s room, so the 
tiny one down-stairs was allowed to dwindle 
out. Such extravagance as two fires, even 
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on a snowy winter’s night, was not to be 
thought of for a moment. 

An hour passed. Miss Prissie sat by 
the little fire in her mother’s room lost in 
sorrowful thought. Then it became quite 
evident that Mrs. Gray was growing rapidly 
worse: there was only one thing to be 
done. 

She was dozing fitfully just now, so Miss 
Prissie slipped on her old cloak, pulling the 
thick hood over her head, and went out 
into the darkness of that December night. 

Splash, squelch : the wet snow penetrated 
her shoes in a moment, they were old and 
worn, but the best that she possessed ; 
Miss Prissie’s feet were sopping, but she 
struggled bravely on. 

The doctor lived in the main road, only 
a few doors from the end of Miss Prissie’s 
street; she must manage to get there some- 
how, it was a question of life and death. 
But at the corner of the road she stood 
still, startled beyond measure. 

A large, roomy house stood alone on the 
opposite side of the main road; for years 
it had been empty, so long, indeed, that 
folks were used to seeing the uncurtained 
windows and the great notice-board. But 
to-night, lights were gleaming from the 
bare windows, a big furniture van stood 
in the road, and figures were moving to 
and fro. 

The light of the gas-lamp shone full on 
the bare space where the notice-board had 
been ; glittering, too, upon something very 
bright and shining upon the gate. 

Miss Prissie was just crossing the road 
to see what was written on that brand-new 
brass plate, when voices that somehow 
seemed familiar fell upon her ear. 

Two ladies were coming down the drive, 
and instinctively the little faded dame 
school-mistress drew back into the shadow 
as they passed. 

“Well, everything is succeeding admir- 
ably. You are to be hugely congratulated ; 
how many promised pupils have you now ?” 

“Highteen; three of them _ boarders. 
Possibly several others before we begin. 
I am sure a great deal is owing to you.” 

Mrs. Ward’s soft purring disclaimer 
hardly sounded like herself. But Miss 
Prissie knew only too well the sound of 
the other lady’s little laugh which followed ; 
she had heard that laugh before. 

They passed on down the street. Miss 
Prissie’s legs were trembling under her; 
her head swam and it seemed as if the 
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white snow were whirling round her—she 
was left out in the cold, alone. 

But with a strong effort she steadied 
herself against the railings and crept up 
to the gate, close enough to lay her cold 
hand upon the brass plate. And as the 
yellow gaslight gleamed over the snow, 
this was what she read: 


MIDDLESTOWN MODERN 
PRINCIPAL— 
MISS WESTHAUGH. 


SCHOOL 


So that was the meaning of it all! That 
visit to spy out the nakedness of the land, 
the half-veiled contempt at the perform- 
ances of her pupils, the subsequent ‘“ week’s 
notice’’ that she had learned to dread. 
She was old-fashioned, out of date; they 
had come to witness her failure and make 
the most of it. The old-fashioned must 
be shelved, even if it meant starvation 
and the workhouse; the modern must 


come in, to rule and reign and hold full 
sway. 

Well, they had succeeded ; that was all. 

It was night; the dark silent night of 
New Year’s Eve. 

Miss Prissie sat beside the little fire, 
keeping watch over her mother. The 
doctor had come and gone; his verdict 
just what Miss Prissie had expected. Her 
mother would need great care and the best 
of nourishment ; then her wonderful vitality 
of body, perhaps sustained so long because 
the weak brain had given way, would most 
likely reassert itself, and she might recover 
to an even longer second childhood and 
old age. 

Outside, the bells were ringing, ringing 
for the watch-night service, clashing and 
clanging out a solemn welcome for the 
coming year. 

But to Miss Prissie the chimes seemed 
a knell of despair, bells whose mournful 
music smote her to the heart. 
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What would the future bring? Only 
a few shillings remained in her purse; the 
coal in the cellar was getting low; her 
mother needed ample warmth and the 
best of nourishment. A whole week more 
before the few remaining children would 
assemble, and their welcome pence be 
brought again; and in the meantime, more 
of the terrible notices might come in, and 
Miss Prissie’s school drift off bodily to the 
“modern ” establishment round the corner. 

Even as this possibility crossed her mind, 
there came the sound of a sudden sharp 
ring at the door. The poor little school- 
mistress shivered; she was learning to 
dread this sound now-a-days. 

Her heart sank as she crept down-stairs 
and opened the door. Yes, another note ; 
a boy thrust an envelope into Miss Prissie’s 
hand, and disappeared into the murky 
darkness of the street. 

It was heavy; some coins slipped into 
the corner of the letter with a chink that 
told its own tale. 

As she closed the door, the light of her 
candle fell upon a letter lying in the hall; 
the postman must have brought it while 
she went to fetch the doctor, and she had 
not noticed it when she came in again. 
Surely, surely, this was not another of the 
terrible missives that were becoming the 
terror of her life ? 

No, this bore a foreign postmark, but 
Miss Prissie was too sad-hearted and 
despairing to feel anything like curiosity 
or expectation. She thrust it into her 
pocket, crept up-stairs again, and opened 
with trembling fingers the note brought 
by the boy. It was from Philip Wilson’s 
mother, withdrawing both him and his two 
small sisters from the school. 

This was the last drop in Miss Prissie’s 
already overflowing cup; she fell on her 
knees beside the little fire and sobbed : 

“O Lord, how long, how long? my 
school is going; I can no longer make a 
home for my mother; I can face the work- 
house for myself; but, for her—for her! 
O Lord, spare me the sorrow of seeing 
her taken there! It seems terrible to pray 
it, but I would rather, far rather, know she 
was safe for ever in the glory land of 
heaven with Thee; at Home, O Lord, at 
rest, where the old and lonely are not 
cast aside for the modern and the brilliant— 
where there is room even for my mother 
and for me!” 

Half-an-hour passed and Miss Prissie 
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did not move. When at last her bowed 
head was lifted, a look of peace rested upon 
her weary face. Then for the first time 
she remembered the foreign letter. Still 
kneeling beside the old armchair close to 
the fire, she wonderingly tore the envelope 
open. One glance at the signature, and 
a little cry broke from her white lips. 

“David Dyall! my worst boy; the one 
great failure of my school! aye, the only 
one who turned out worthless and bad. 
Can it be he has written? what does it 
mean? Why, he was a veritable prodigal ; 
but—but even the prodigal came to himself 
in the far country, and was restored, for- 
given, welcomed. Can it be?” 

Wonder deepened as she read his story. 
He had enlisted in a thoughtless moment ; 
had been on the eve of desertion when the 
war broke out; but the memory of some- 
thing Miss Prissie had taught him, kept 
him back. 

Fired with hope of adventure, he had 
put thoughts of desertion away, and had 
gone to South Africa with his regiment. 
Sent straight to the front, in the very first 
skirmish he was wounded, and when night 
came he lay out on the veldt for hours 
unnoticed, face to face with death. 

“ Miss Prissie, that night was the turning- 
point in my prodigal’s life, and I owe all 
Iam to you! As I lay there alone under 
the South. African sky, I was back in 
Middlestown, back at your school. I heard 
your voice again, warning of sin, pleading 
with me to yield my heart to God, and live 
for Him; ay, I heard you praying once 
more for me. When dawnlight came, I 
managed to pull out the little Testament 
you gave me when I left—I never deserved 
a prize like the others—and as I read the 
verses you marked for me, I saw myself, 
and I saw that God could save me, even 
me. Three days later in hospitai, I found 
full peace in Him; since then I have tried 
to let God have me altogether. I was soon 
well, and sent to the front again; I dare- 
say you have seen in the papers all about 
me since. 

He did not know—how should he ?— 
that a halfpenny newspaper, even during 
the stirring days of war, was a luxury poor 
Miss Prissie dared not buy. 

“Well, somehow I got a stripe, then 
another, and another; promotion has come 
quickly to some of us in this long war. 
Then the other day, over the saving of the 
guns, I helped a little, and there’s been 
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a lot of fuss made. I’m made a sergeant- 
major, and they say they're going to 
recommend me for a commission. Above 
all, I’m to have the V.C.; but it’s you that 
deserve it, Miss Prissie, not me. Under 
God, I owe my all to you, and the memory 
of your teaching and your prayers. A 
fellow in Middlestown says there's to be 
a fuss made when I come home; they've 
forgiven me all the past, now I’m famous, 





Miss Prissie 


reading the letter. She was still upon her 
knees, now her head fell forward on the 
close-written page; cold, hunger, and mis- 
fortune were all forgotten now, as she 
murmured : 

“ Father, it is enough; I can bear the 
loss of all things now. I thank Thee, oh, 
I thank Thee!” 

Then, how was it? was she dreaming? 

She seemed to hear voices of welcome, 


- ee ee | 


‘*} CAME BACK TO DO HER HONOUR” 


I suppose ; it’s the way of the world. But 
there’s only one person I want to see; a 
little grey-haired school-mistress in a back 
street; perhaps you know her? She holds 
a higher commission than mine, even from 
the King of kings; and she will wear a 
greater honour than the coveted V.C.—even 
the Crown of glory that fadeth not away. 
They that be teachers shall shine . . . and 
they that turn many to righteousness as 
the stars for ever and ever!” 

A great sob of deep, unutterable joy 
broke from Miss Prissie as she finished 


like the noise of many waters; and the 
words echoing—echoing in the midst of 
light, and glory, and joy. 

“To shine as the stars for ever. She 
hath done what she could. Well done, 
good and faithful servant.” 

And then, and then 

They found her there, next morning, 
kneeling motionless beside the chair, the 
light of a radiant glory illumining the face 
that was bowed over that precious open 
letter; but the fingers that held those pages 
were stiff and cold and still. She had never 
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Miss Prissie 


shone on earth; she was behind the times, 


and knew it. Yet now Miss Prissie had 
gone to shine as the stars for ever and 
ever. 

Three days later, her aged mother joined 
her in heaven, and they were laid together 
beneath the winter snow. They were no 
longer homeless, though the little school 
was gone. God had found for them a 
home in heaven. 

Six months later, flags were flying every- 
where, and all Middlestown was en féte for 
the home-coming of its heroes from the 
war. The “City Fathers” met them and 
did them honour, escorting them to luncheon 
in the old Town Hall. Mrs. Ward and 
Miss Westhaugh were there, thinking them- 
selves honoured in securing invitations, 
for one of the heroes towered head and 
shoulders in fame above the rest, and had 
received his commission from the King. 
Middlestown was proud of him to-day; had 
he not saved the guns, and retrieved his 
country’s honour in a fateful moment? 
Modestly, humbly, he bore his honours, 
and when he rose to speak, he cast con- 
vention aside, and, told them his story. 
Some of them had known him in his wild 
boyish days; now he told them how Miss 
Prissie’s faithful teaching, and the memory 
of her prayers, had formed a great golden 
bridge, and brought him there in honour 
to-day. 

“IT came back to do her honour, to care 
for her old age, and see she needed nothing. 
But she is gone where she needs no care 
of yours or mine, to be held in high honour 
in heaven for ever, while in yon church- 
yard not even a stone marks her untended 
grave! But she has won God’s well done; 


that is enough !”’ 

When Lieutenant Dyall, V.C., resumed 
his seat there was silence for a moment; 
the burst of applause that followed covered 
the little commotion caused by two ladies, 
who with pale, stricken faces, slipped away. 

One glorious summer 


evening three 


weeks later Miss Westhaugh was strolling 
slowly through the churchyard. Her school 
was prospering beyond all expectations ; 
had not Miss Prissie’s timely death torn 
away the last shred of opposition, and 
brought her pupils in a body to the newly- 
opened school? But in spite of all, there 
was a gnawing of remorse in Miss West- 
haugh’s heart that would not be quenched 
or stilled. 

Suddenly she stopped. Beneath the 
spreading branches of a glorious copper 
beech there stood a lovely marble head- 
stone; dazzling in its pristine purity in 
the light of the evening sunset. 

A queer lump rose in Miss Westhaugh’s 
throat, and her eyes were dim as she 
read— 

MISS PRISSIE 
Age 59. 


‘* They that be teachers shall shine as the bright- 
ness of the Firmament, and they that turn 
many to Righteousness as the stars for ever 
and ever.”—Dan. xii. 3. 

Erected by Lieutenant David F. M. Dyall, —th 
Lancers, an old pupil, who owes all he is 
to his teacher. 


** She taught for Eternity.” 


For the first time in many a year, a sob 
broke from Miss Westhaugh as she turned 
away. 

She could record scores of her pupils’ 
success in exams., honours gained, and 
prizes won; Miss Prissie had none of 
these. 

But just then Miss Westhaugh would 
have given all she possessed to have 
changed honours with the little despised 
school-mistress, to whom at least one of 
the world’s Christian heroes could point 
and say— 

“IT owe my all to her. 
Eternity.” 

And over Miss Prissie’s grave, Miss 
Westhaugh prayed that from henceforth 
her own teaching might be the same, 


She taught for 
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the most serious in modern British 

city life, it by no means stands alone. 
Accompanying it is another, with a great 
host of evils in its train, the curse of the 
irregular employment of the unskilled. The 
man with a regular wage, however small, 
has emerged from the lowest ranks of 
labour. The poorest, the most despairing, 
the most suffering people in England to-day 
are those who never know from one week 
end to another their probable income. The 
tendency of much modern employment is 
spasmodic. The docks of our great ports 
want thousands of men one half-day, and 
only a few score the next. One week 
almost every man who comes is taken on 
and worked to the last extreme. A month 
may follow when the same men can get 
nothing to do at all. The jam factory 
wants a hundred girls this week, none 
next. 

The man who earns 35s. one week, and 
10s. the next, is, I scarce need emphasise, 
far worse off than the man whose regular 
income is only £1 a week. As a matter of 
fact, the irregular labourers in the dock-side 
districts of East London, Liverpool, and 
other great ports do not on the whole 
average 15s. a week. I have known many 
cases where men with families have in 
three months, during the winter season, 
averaged less than 5s. a week. No one is 
to blame for this. It cannot be expected 
that the dock authorities will keep on 


\ \ THILE the housing problem is one of 
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numbers of men who are only very oc- 
casionally wanted. If employment is dull 
at the docks, it is dull everywhere else, for 
our shipping is a barometer of our trade. 
The men themselves are in many cases 
good characters, sober, and at first eager 
and willing to work. 

At first. Not for ever. There is no 
doubt but that irregular employment and 
scarcity of labour finally destroy the self- 
respect, the initiative, the self-reliance of 
those affected. Desperate poverty, carried 
often to the verge of destitution, produces 
degeneration in the vast majority of in- 
stances. Here I speak not merely from 
close personal observation, but from com- 
paring my own experiences with those of 
many others. Long-continued extreme 
poverty destroys the love of mother for 
child, the care of child for parent ; it fosters 
drunkenness, places a premium on vice, 
and hands us down a new generation of 
weakened physique, of lowered morals, 
often untruthful, usually careless of all 
that is good. 

This is no mere rhetorical description. 
I might appeal for support to the experience 
of those at the head of the municipal milk 
supplies for infants in Lancashire. In 
some boroughs, notably St. Helens, the 
local authorities, impressed by the terrible 
ravages insufficient feeding inflicts on the 
young, have established institutions for 
supplying properly-prepared milk in the 
most convenient form at an almost nominal 
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price to mothers for their babies. Condi- 
tions have been arranged to enable the 
mothers to purchase this milk supply with 
the least possible personal trouble. It has 
been found in innumerable cases that the 
mothers are too indifferent to the well-being 
of their own babies to take the trouble to 
go along a street or two away to fetch milk. 
They would sooner see them die from 
malnutrition. 

No worker in poor districts fails soon to 
find that the greatest difficulty ever before 
him or before her is the character of the 
people with whom he or she has to deal. 
While a small proportion of the poorest retain 
their self-respect, the overwhelming majority 
do not. Those who undertake schemes for 
the uplifting of slum children find constantly 
that the slum parents are the greatest 
obstacle to their own children’s well-doing. 
In the winter of 1902-3 I had one personal 
experience which illustrated this. I was 
entrusted with the distribution of a certain 
amount of money for the benefit of the 
children in one of the most destitute parts 
of London. Every worker there told me 
what I already knew, that to provide shoes 
for the shoeless, and clothes for the half- 
naked, would be simply indirectly to provide 
a number of mothers with extra gin. The 
mothers in many cases would sell the shoes 
or the decent clothes within twenty-four 
hours. Of course the difficulty was not 
insurmountable. The children did get their 
clothes and boots, for by taking elaborate 
precautions it was rendered impossible for 
the mothers to sell them. But my associ- 
ates and myself had to bring all our brains 
to bear to counteract the tendency of the 
parents of the little ones we desired to 
benefit. Here the greatest enemies of the 
children are their mothers themselves. 

I wish to make it quite clear that I am 
not here referring to the average unskilled 
working man, who would no more think of 
descending to such depths than would those 
in a much better position. I refer solely 
to the vast and growing number of the 
irregularly employed in our slum districts. 
And when one considers their surroundings, 
their training, their temptations, the wonder 
would be if it were not so. 

To state the fact bluntly, a proportion of 
our poor are being brought up to-day from 
childhood in a condition of semi-starvation. 
In the London School Board District alone 
it is found necessary to feed by charitable 
means over 20,000 children during an 
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average winter. In some districts immedi- 
ately outside of London, notably in West 
Ham, the numbers are even higher. In 
the region covered by the old London 
School Board, under-feeding and insanitary 
surroundings produce a condition of things 
in the highest degree alarming. In the 
summer of 1903 the Medical Officer for 
London school children presented an annual 
report which should have roused the com- 
munity to its depths. The Medical Officer 
showed that out of the children examined 
by him and his assistants, ten per cent. 
had bad eyesight, fifteen per cent. suffered 
more or less from deafness, about one per 
cent. presented discharging ears, a highly 
dangerous symptom which if neglected 
leads quite commonly to fatal results before 
school days are past. At least one percent. 
and probably nearer two per cent. of the 
school population is, the Medical Officer 
declared, so defective as to be unfit to benefit 
properly by instructions in an ordinary 
school. Of the many cases of blindness 
the doctor reported that it is reasonable to 
estimate that about half of them are due 
to causes resulting from ignorance. 

The child brought up thus has little 
chance. Our city slum life to-day gives 
us a constant and growing succession of 
children brought up, and badly brought up, 
taught to look to charity for their pleasures, 
for their holidays, and often for their food, 
rarely instructed in trades, sent at the 
earliest possible age to earn their living 
at unskilled work, marrying and having 
families before they have finished their 
growth, increasing in numbers by natural 
means as well as by the constant accession 
to their ranks of those who have fallen 
through illness, misfortune, or crime. 

How can we save these people? Ina 
thousand ways society is working among 
them. If it were not for the orphanages 
and homes, which rescue many of the 
children of the very poor, the army of 
individual workers who persevere with 
their thankless mission unceasingly, the 
State efforts which form a very appreciable 
aid, things would be intolerable. But great 
as all these are they are not enough even 
to cope with the normal increase. Extreme 
poverty is growing, and growing rapidly, 
especially in East London. 

The first step for any general solution 
of this problem must be the restriction of 
the inflow of destitute foreign labour into 
England. Here we have an already con- 
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gested population. People in the slums of 
Eastern Europe, seeking to escape religious 
persecution or social injustice there, do well 
to leave their own lands, but England is not 
the place for them tocome to. Other lands 
need population. Those parts of England 
to which the destitute aliens come do not. 
The presence of the poor foreigner sends 
rent up, makes work in the poorest trades 
more scarce, and lowers the rate of wages. 
The few trades which destitute foreign 
labour has brought into England, such as 
notably a branch of mantle manufacture, 
by no means compensate for the employ- 
ment the aliens have filched from our poor. 
Let the destitute foreigner go to those lands 
where labour is scarce. It will be better 
for him, better for his sons, and better for 
us. Here is a point where I for one say 
we must look to the well-being of our own 
people rather than that of the stranger 
outside our gates. 

Next, the community has the right and 
the power to deal stringently with slum 
dwellings, to put down overcrowding with 
a stern hand, and to arrange matters so 
that the owner of slum property shall not 
financially benefit by his own offence against 
society. Here we want not so much new 
laws as stricter enforcement of old. The 
false charity which leads the community to 
condone overcrowding because of the poverty 
of those who overcrowd, reacts fatally on 
the interests of the poor themselves. The 
stricter and the harder the enforcement of 
the law here, the kinder it is for the slum 
dwellers themselves. 

Very little, I believe, can be done for 
those adults who have grown up amidst 
slum surroundings. The man and woman 
in our poor districts who have reached the 
thirties without learning a trade, and who 
have accustomed themselves to their sur- 
roundings, present an almost hopeless 
problem. Here and there, individual cases 
may be saved. But society will do more if 
in place of devoting itself to the adults it 
looks to the children. The young people 
in our city slums present good material for 
the making of a new nation. 


How are they to be dealt with? Educa- 
tion is our first weapon, and here very 
much has already been accomplished. No 
man who knows the London poor intimately 
can hesitate in praising the work of the old 
London School Board. But it yet remains 
to be seen if an education which places far 
more emphasis on physical training, on 
manual skill, and on domestic instruction, 
would not meet the needs of the poor of 
our cities better than the curriculum of 
the past, where more emphasis was placed 
on mere book learning. The State, whether 
working through localities or as a whole, 
has a right to see that the children shall 
not be launched out into life until they are 
prepared. It is ashame for the community 
that so large a proportion of the youth of 
London should be started in life without 
a trade. 

Much can be done to relieve the 
congestion of our city, and to benefit our 
empire as a whole, by wise schemes of 
emigration of young people. It has been 
my lot recently to travel widely over some 
of the newer parts of the empire. As I 
have gone through vast areas of fertile land, 
uncultivated, unpopulated, waiting to give 
prosperity to millions, I have contrasted 
these spots with London rookeries, and my 
heart has grown heavy within me. It is 
absurd to suppose that our young people 
cannot be equipped for life in these new 
lands. Doubtless to train them, to bring 
them out, to start them in their new life, 
could not be done without expense, but 
money spent thus would be ten thousand 
times better laid out than when doled out 
in charitable relief involving no permanent 
help. 

Finally, the condition of our poorer 
quarters must ultimately depend on our 
place as a trading community in the markets 
of the world. That in turn depends not 
only on our actual resources, but on our 
industrial skill, the encouragement given 
to inventive genius, and the organisation 
of our trades. The problem of poverty 
is ultimately the problem of national 
existence. 





Life in a Floating Engine-room 


. ID you ever hear of ‘rubber-necks’?”’ 
said the chief engineer of the Sten- 
torian, pulling up suddenly in the 

middle of a sentence as we chatted on the 

hurricane-deck. 

“No,” said I; “I never did.” 

“That was one,” he said with emphasis, 
jerking his thumb after a lanky passenger 
who had stopped for a minute to catch our 
conversation. “A sort of chap that can’t 
see two other men talking but he must 
stretch his neck in between them to hear 
what they’re saying. And that’s another,” 
as he shunted off a second prying passenger 
with a polite but emphatically final answer 





A ROUGH DAY, SEEN FROM THE BRIDGE 


to some foolish question. ‘I can’t come 
on deck for a breath of air but I must be 
bothered with all sorts of ridiculous inquisi- 
tiveness.” 

“ Well, you see,” said I, “ these folk have 
been brought up to ‘ask a policeman’ when- 
ever they want to know anything on shore, 
and as there are no policemen at sea they 
ask the engineer.” 

“ Yes,” said he bitterly, “and a police- 
man’s lot is not a happy one, as I have 
read somewhere ; no more’s an engineer’s. 
Do you know why the insurance com- 
panies charge us a half per cent. extra on 
our premiums ?”’ 

‘“ Because you occasionally get drowned, 
I suppose.” 
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“Not a bit of it,” said he; “it’s because 
of the wear and tear. I suppose you 
wouldn’t think I was a bundle of nerves to 
look at me, would you now?” 

“No, that I would not,” said I; for he 
was the picture of health, standing six feet 
in his stockings, broad in proportion, ruddy 
of face, and sound in wind and limb. 

“No,” he went on, “I didn’t know what 
nerves were till I became chief. We have 
it pretty warm sometimes, especially in 
winter ; and even last trip we had such a 
spell of dirty weather I didn’t have my 
clothes off for a week; but that’s nothing 
to the strain on the nerves. Look at that 
chap there,” pointing to the sixth engineer, 
who was poking his head out of the com- 
panion-way for a whiff of the briny. “I 
was as cool as he is once; but if he does 
as well as he is doing and gets to be chief, 
he won’t go about whistling all day. The 
chief engineer is responsible for the whole 
ship, live stock and dead stock.”’ 

“T thought the captain 

“ The captain!” said he scornfully. “The 
captain has a jolly easy time of it, I tell 
you. He thinks he’s responsible, no doubt 
—and so he is—responsible for more things 
than he’d like to tell you. If we make a 
quick passage, he gets the credit; if we 
make a slow one, I get the blame. Here, 
for instance, he’s put down to-day’s run at 
245 knots, just the same as yesterday’s, 
though my engines have made one-and-a- 
half more revolutions per minute than 
yesterday, when we made 250 knots. He 
couldn’t get an observation yesterday, but 
he finds to-day he has gone 490 miles in 
two days, so he just halves it. If he hap- 
pens to make a mistake in his course and 
goes twenty miles out, do you think he is 
responsible ? Oh, no, nobody on the bridge 
is to blame! ‘ What’s the matter with the 
engines ?’ says the captain, coming round 
to me, when he should be asking himself 
‘Where haveI been?’ It’s rather amusing 
to us fellows sometimes. And look at the 
men he has got to manage—a mere hand- 
ful to swab down the decks, and haul up 
the flags, and launch a boat once in a blue 
moon if they can.” 

‘“‘ And maybe steer the ship,” I suggested. 

“Oh, yes,” said he, “one or two little 
things like that; but look at the crowd I 


have got to handle !”’ 
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“ Stokers ?” said I. 

“ Coal-wasters is what I call them,” 
said he, fiercer than ever, “the brutes— 
that’s the only word for them—and you have 
got to treatthem like men. Last trip we came 
out of port at eleven at night, and not 
one of them was sober. I had to put my 
whole staff of engineers on to the firing till 
we got out of Channel. But you don’t 
like to seem harsh to them, or they get to- 
gether and work against you, pretending 
to tear their insides out to get the ship 
along, but working against you all the 
time. Besides, you get a bad name with 
the Board of Trade. The Board of Trade 
is always down on the engineers, but it 
pets the stokers like a parcel of babies. 
Ah, but I scored one, trip before last! I 
refused to take a fireman on board because 
he was drunk, and the Board of Trade 
man compelled me. I got the Board of 
Trade man jolly well reprimanded after- 
wards, though that didn’t help us get up 
steam at the time. Mr. Macpherson’s the 
one to tackle them brutes. Mac’s the 
second engineer. There was one of them 
came on board with a drop too much in 
him, and would not go forward and turn to. 
He defied the captain, and he defied me. 
I sent Macpherson to him, and Mac looked 
him in the eye and said ‘Go forward!’ 
And he went like a lamb. ‘ What’s come 
over you ?’ said one of his mates a minute 
after. ‘Oh,’ said he, ‘Mac give me such a 
hiding once, I’ve never forgotten it.’ But 
Mac will be a little more sensitive to the 
Board of Trade when he gets to be chief. 

“Tt is not only the drink,” Mr. Forbes 
went on, “it’s downright, thoroughgoing 
incapacity that’s the matter with them. 
Some lines pay extra and get an extra 
good lot, but here—my!”’ And he whistled. 
“Do you know why we didn’t get over the 
bar last night instead of this morning ? 
Nothing but bad stoking, that got us down 
just too late for the tide. Would you 
believe it, at this blessed moment I have 
got my engine-room greasers in the stoke- 
hold helping them shovel coal? And that 
means my engineers are doing greasers’ 
work —labourers’ work! Our English sys- 
tem is a bad one. For one thing, all the 
stokers are discharged at the end of every 
voyage, so they get another ship or a job 
on shore, and when we start we have to 
get a brand-new lot. They may be sober— 
though that is none too common—and 
they may sweat at it, but they have not 


got the knack, and yet your owners expect 
you to make as much steam and as much 
speed as if you'd got a crowd that knew 
their business.” 

“T suppose you are a Scotsman, like 
the rest of the engineers?” I asked, 
changing the subject. 

“ Well,” said he, “ my name is Scotch, 
and my father was Scotch, but I was born 
in Liverpool.” 

“ Ah,” said I, “I thought you had a bit 
of Lancashire mixed up with your Glasgow 
accent.” 

“ Yes,” said he, “ the engineers begin by 
being Scotch, but they settle down and 
marry in Liverpool and all the towns 
round, so that they won’t have to spend 
half their shore time in railway trains. 
On some lines every man Jack of them is 
a Scotsman, but that is because the 
owners are Scotch themselves.” 

“ Ah, they are a clannish lot,” said I. 

“More or less,” said he, “but they’re 
not a patch on the Welshmen for clannish- 
ness. There’s. one line they call the 
Welsh fleet, and when you get into the 
engineers’ mess you'd think you were at 
an Eisteddfod in Carnarvon.” 

At this point the chief engineer looked 
up. A black cloud was pouring from the 
top of the funnels. ‘“‘ Excuse me a minute,”’ 
he said, and vanished into the bowels of the 
ship. When he came up again he was a 
good deal grimier than he had been, and 
certainly in no better temper. I judged 
that his language down below had been 
vigorous—to put it mildly. 

“The stokers?”’ said I. 

“Ah, you've got it,” said he. 
not only the stokers; it’s the coal. 
you ever hear of ‘ coal fever’? ” 

“No,” said I, with a smile; “ not before.”’ 

“Oh, it’s genuine enough,” said he. 
“When you have got four days to make 
port in, and only just four days’ supply 
of coal in the bunkers, and you don’t know 
whether you won’t use the last shovelful 
before you sight the Fastnet, I tell you you 
get into a regular fever. You lie awake 
worrying over it at night, or else you wake 
up saying to yourself, ‘ Will it last or won't 
it?’ And when you go down to the engine- 
room, the engines seem to thump aloud, 
‘Will it last? Will it last? Will it last 
or won't it?’ Our bunkers are supposed 
to hold 860 tons, but we never really get 
that much into them. You have got to 
take bad trimming into account.” 
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“ Have you ever run right out of coal 
before you got to port?” said I. 

“T’ve come pretty near it,” said he. “I 
have got into port with only an ounce or 
two in the bunkers, about half a day’s 
supply, and a single day’s fog coming up 
the Channel would have done for us. But 
then, you see, I have had luck. I’ve known 
ships where they had to put the ashes back 
again into the bunkers and burn them over 
again instead of dumping them into the sea, 
and I have known plenty where they’ve 
had to pull down the cattle-pens to feed 
the furnaces—yes, and burn the cargo too, 
butter and cheese, for instance, by the 
ton. Why, there was a friend of mine 
burned thousands and thousands of pounds 
of coffee one trip. Things begin to look 
serious when it comes to that. Macpher- 
son, there, was in a ship a few months ago 
that got to New York with her bunkers 
cleared right out—just a ton or two of dust 
in the corners. He had had fifty tons of 
Scotch left over from the voyage before, 
and he was trusting to that, in case his 
Welsh ran short. There was a lot of head- 
winds in the Atlantic, and fog on the Banks, 
and at last he had to fall back on the Scotch. 
Bless you, that fifty tons was gone in less 
than no time.” 

“That is running it pretty close,” I 
remarked. 

“ You have to do it,” said he. “It’s the 
cargo the owners get paid for, and every 
extra inch you give to coal is taken from 
cargo. But I tell you, it tears the engineer’s 
nerves to rags.” 

“T suppose if the worst comes to the 
worst,”’ said I, “ you fall back on sails.” 

“Sails!” said he, with unutterable con- 
tempt. ‘ What is the good of sails on a big 
boat like this? The captain of the last 
ship I was in was a great one for sails. 
He'd been brought upon them. Whenever 
he saw the ghost of a chance, or when he 
thought he saw one, he’d give the word to 
hoist the trysails—and of course they don’t 
keep a crew to do that out-of-date sort of 
business by hand, so we had to lay on 
steam to the winches every time to do the 
hoisting. ‘Oh,’ he used to say, ‘she'll do 
half-a-knot better now, Mr. Forbes, and 
relieve your engines.’ ‘ Relieve my engines 
with a couple of pocket-handkerchiefs like 
that!’ said I: ‘it’s wasting steam and 
keeping the ship back.’ As luck would 
have it, we got disabled half-way across the 
Atlantic that trip. ‘ Now you'll see the good 
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of sails,’ said the captain, chuckling. And 
up they went. Bless you, they didn’t even 
keep steerage way on her! It was my turn to 
chuckle then. The cajstain never mentioned 
the word ‘sails’ after that. But now I 
must go down below to see how my baby is 
getting on, and if you like I'll show you 
round. Put on an old coat, and I'll give 
you a handful of cotton waste by way of 
gloves, for the footing’s not over good, and 
you've got to hold on to the ladder rail.” 

I followed him down into the engine- 
room. Down, down, down, ladder after 
ladder—what a depth it is! “And what a 
new world it is that you find yourself in! 
A world of whirling cranks and leaping 
pistons; a labyrinth of machinery tearing 
and roaring so that you have to shout to 
make yourself heard—though the noise, to 
be sure, is not so absolutely deafening as 
that of a newspaper printing-room. A 
clean world too, though oily. 

Mr. Forbes calls the engine his baby. It 
is a whole nursery of babies, to tell the 
truth. How many engines there are in 
that engine-room I cannot tell. Statistics 
are not exactly what I am in search of. 
There are the two great main engines, port 
and starboard—the Siamese twins—each 
with its high-pressure, its intermediate, and 
its low-pressure cylinder, and each driving 
an enormous steel shaft ; for this is a twin- 
screw boat. Then there is the reversing 
engine, a little fellow, like a parasite on his 
big brothers, but they obey him as promptly 
as an elephant wheels to the right-about at 
the word of his puny driver. Then there 
is an engine to drive the winches when an 
anchor has to be dropped or weighed or 
when cargo has to be loaded or discharged. 
At sea, this little fellow is employed to send 
steam heat into the cabins. Another engine 
drives the dynamo that lights the whole 
ship by electricity; another works the 
steering gear; and yet another works the 
auxiliary pumps. There is the ballast 
pump, to keep down the water in the bilges, 
or to fill and empty the tanks ; a pump to 
supply water to the cattle; another for the 
cooks’ galley; an auxiliary feed pump, to 
fill the boilers when the main feeder is out 
of gear ; and a brine pump for the refrigera- 
tor, a vastly important affair, of which we 
shall hear later on. 

Then there are the hydro-kineters, by 
which the water in the boilers is warmed 
before the fires are lit, to prevent the un- 
equal expansion of the boiler plates when 
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you are raising steam, and thus. to prolong 
the boiler’s life. There is the great heater, 
too, clinging high up on the wall of the 
engine-room, and hereby hangs an awk- 
ward tale or two. One evening the chief 
was suddenly sent for while he was chatting 
after dinner in the saloon. I followed him 
in a few minutes, and met him climbing 
out of the engine-room and looking rather 
hot. “They were having a pretty time 
down below,” he said. “The pump stopped— 
a bit of grit or something got in—and in- 
stantly the hot water from the heater was 
spraying all over the engine-room. When 
that sort of thing happens you have to know 
just what you’re going to do before you 
make a dash in to turn the cock. It’s no fun 
going through a shower of water at a tem- 
perature of 205 degrees, I can tell you! 
That scamp, the sixth, was laughing at me 
and the fourth when he saw us rushing 
through it a day ortwo ago. He had to do 
it himself this time, and he won’t laugh 
about it any more, I warrant!” 

As for valves, there is a bewildering 
assortment of them. Most important of 
all, of course, is the safety-valve on every 
boiler—set to a certain pressure and sealed 
by the Board of Trade before the ship leaves 
port, and warranted to blow off steam when 
the pressure reaches 180 lbs. per square 
inch. Here, too, is the check-valve, to keep 
the water from being blown out of the 
boilers if the pumps stop. 

On the bottom of every boiler is the 
“ blow-down ” valve, for blowing steam out 
into the sea after the fires are drawn. 
Then there is the auxiliary starting- 
valve, or “kicker,” by which you divert at 
will the high-pressure steam into the inter- 
mediate or the low-pressure cylinder; for 
each cylinder has its crank, and when 
the engines stop, some of the cranks are 
left in a position from which they can 
hardly start afresh without assistance— 
without being “kicked over.” Then there 
are the water-gauge cocks, for testing the 
level of the water in the boilers. You have 
to test the gauges themselves, by the bye, 
every now and then, to see if they are tell- 
ing the truth. Woe betide you if they lie! 
Then it is a case of the blind leading the 
blind ; and the ditch you fall into has no 
bottom! The salinometer cocks, too, are 
useful little creatures for testing the density 
or saltness of the water. You fill your 
salinometer and drop it into a tall copper 
graded beaker, where it floats high or low 
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according to 
the percentage 
of salt that 
the water con- 
tains. Perhaps 
the title of 
“the engine’s 
heart” should 
be given to 
the eccentrics; 
for these work 
the slide- 
valves that 
distribute the 
steam to the 
various chan- 
nels where it 
must go. But 
to describe all 
the organs of 
the mighty 
infant’s phy- 
sique would 
be unintelligible to an unprofessional reader 
and superfluous for an engineer. 

My companion feels the pulse of each of 
his iron infants as a doctor feels the pulse 
of a human being. One engine is vibrating 
as if in a passion ; another quivers as though 
its nerves were unstrung. You know—if 
you are an engineer—exactly what the 
“feel” ought to be—a gentle and dignified 
motion—and you regulate the pressure 
accordingly. 

The chief pauses half-way down the 
ladder and slaps his hand on the piston- 
rod to make sure it is not too hot. With a 
big paint-brush he daubs oil on the little 
jerky piston-rod of a small pump engine 
close by, that works in connexion with the 
refrigerator. With his wrench he tightens 
the nuts holding down the cover of the 
intermediate cylinder on each side of the 
ship, for some of these nuts have a trick of 
working loose. It seems a wonder that 
everything does not work loose, with that 
mischief-box of cranks and pistons flinging 
themselves up and down under pressure of 
the imprisoned steam giant’s constant and 
desperate attempts to escape. 

After patting the monstrous cranks and 
dabbing a little vaseline on the dynamo, my 
friend leads the way into the port tunnel, 
through which the Stentorian’s left-hand 
shaft runs back into the sea. I had been in 
the shaft tunnel before, in a smaller boat— 
a cockleshell of 1200 tons or so—but then I 
had to creep. Here we could stand upright. 
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The great shaft running along by our side 
was revolving at the rate of sixty-six times 
a minute, but so steadily that you could 
hardly tell it was moving. They make you 
think of a team of silent, steady mules with 
a shouting driver, those shafts and those 
engines. 

The shaft is held in place by massive 
bearings at intervals, and every bearing has 
its double lubricator, one filled with oil, the 
other with a brick of vaseline. Presently 
the tunnel widens out into a little iron room. 
This is the last section of the ship ; the last 
at any rate which we can visit, for the shaft, 
before getting out into the sea, passes 
through a little compartment which is 
never opened. The engineer lays his 
hand for a moment on the last great bear- 
ing that sustains the weight not only of the 
stern section of the shaft, but of the mon- 
strous screw in which the shaft terminates 
outside. All being found right, we go back 
into the engine-room, but then we turn to 
the right-about at once and enter the star- 
board tunnel, where the right-hand shaft 
revolves—only in the reverse direction to 
that of the port shaft. Returning again to 
the engine-room, my friend sticks a thermo- 
meter on the cylinder of the feed pump 
which delivers water into the boilers, and 
then opens an iron door opposite the 
entrance to the tunnels and leading into the 
forward part of the ship’s depths. 

We are now in the first stoke-hold. 
Cleanliness is left behind: everything here 
is black with coal-dust. Half-a-dozen 
grimy figures are shovelling coal into enor- 
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mous furnaces. It is terrifically hot— 
except in a few spots. If you stand under 
one of the ventilating shafts, you are almost 
chilled with the column of cold air rushing 
down from the bell-mouthed ventilators on 
deck. The air would be necessary for the 
men to breathe, but it is necessary for the 
furnaces to breathe also. The fires roar as 
they suck in the air—which is discharged 
with the smoke from the top of the great fun- 
nels towering above the decks. Bowing low, 
we pass underneath and between two of the 
great boilers,and come to another stoke-hold 
further forward still, where another grimy 
gang shovel coal into another set of roaring 
fires under the continuous blast of more 
rushing columns of the upper air. 

“You don’t want to stay long in this 
department ?”’ says Mr. Forbes, with a 
smile. 

“No,” I agree; “a little of the infernal 
regions goes a long way.” I pay my foot- 
ing to the stokers with an easy conscience, 
for I know they can get nothing alcoholic 
on board ship, and emerge with relief into 
the more noisy but more cleanly and airy 
apartment where the engines toil and roar. 

Climbing half-way up to the daylight, we 
enter the refrigerator-room, taking care to 
shut the door behind us. Down below, the 
tune the engines played was “Thump-thump- 
thump.” Here it is “Clack-clack-clack.” 
We have got on board several thousand tons 
of butter, cheese, turkeys, apples and other 
foodstuffs, which have to be kept at an even 
temperature slightly above the freezing- 
point all the way from the port of shipment 
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in America to the port of discharge in Eng- 
land. On this little engine it depends 
whether that enormous quantity of food is 
delivered in a state fit for the use of man or 
is altogether spoiled and destroyed. Small 
as it is, this engine needs more constant 
attention than the giants that drive the 
ship. Running all through the sealed 
chambers where the perishable cargo is 
stored are pipes through which a stream of 
brine is constantly circulating. The brine 
itself, before being pumped through these 
interminable pipes, has to be cooled down 
to a temperature of 15 degrees by means 
of ammonia. To effect this reduction in 
the first instance takes two or three days, 
which means that the process has to be 
started that length of time before the ship 
leaves port fully loaded. As long as the 
holds are open for the reception of cargo, 
the refrigerating engine has to be kept 
ceaselessly going. When the chambers are 
closed, the engine is still kept running for 
ten or twelve hours ; but when the proper 
degree of frigidity is once established, it 
can be maintained if the engine only does 
two or three hours’ work a day during the 
voyage. Two or three hours, that is, in 
winter; but in summer the day’s work 
varies from twelve to sixteen hours. 

‘“‘ We should be able to keep the tempera- 
ture down to about 30 degrees,” says my 
guide, “ but there is a good deal of latent 
heat in the butter and other things, and that 
brings it up a few degrees. And of course 
there are small leakages to be reckoned 
with. I tell you, it’s no joke for the 
engineer when the ammonia begins to leak ! 
It will chase you all round the engine-room. 
If the leak is a big one, you simply have to 
fly for your life. One young engineer that I 
knew was killed by it—the ammonia simply 
stopped the action of his heart—and it has 
made me as sick as a dog before now. It 
is hard to keep the joints tight enough, 
there are so many of them. There’s one 
thing. about ammonia —it can’t leak without 
letting you know about it through your nose; 
but it is not so easy to find out just where 
the leak is. Fortunately the stuff is lighter 
than air, so if there is a lot of it in the room 
you may be able to go in safely if you drop 
on your hands and knees, and wear a wet 
silk handkerchief tied tight over your mouth 
and nose. Even then, unless the leak is 
very small, you have to just rush in, do a 
little work, and rush out again to get a 
breath of air.” 


I remarked, as we came up on deck, that 
it was rather a complicated business, that 
of an engineer at sea. 

“Oh, yes,” said he, “and it is always 
getting worse, with new inventions coming 
out all the time. Whatever it is—elec- 
tricity, or refrigerating apparatus, or any- 
thing else—a marine engineer is expected 
to become an expert in two or three weeks: 
Besides, every ship has its own character, 
and when you get into a new ship you have 
a pretty warm time before you get to know 
all its ways and get everything into order.” 

An engineer’s watch on board ship lasts 
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four hours. From eight o'clock till noon, 
and again from eight p.m. till midnight, 
the chief and the fourth engineer are on 
duty ; from twelve till four, the third and the 
sixth take their turn; and from four till 
eight the second engineer is on duty with 
the fifth for his colleague. At regular in- 
tervals the senior of the two engineers on 
the watch has to chalk up on a slate the 
figures indicating the steam pressure, the 
vacuum, the feed temperature, the tempera- 
ture of the sea-water coming into the con- 
denser, the temperature of the engine- 
room, the amount of oil used, and the 
number of sacks of ashes thrown over- 
board. The temperature of the sea-water 
is an important point; because the colder 
it is, the better vacuum you get in your 
condenser, and the less steam you have 
to use—and therefore the less coal to 
burn. That little matter of the oil is 
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important too. An enormous quantity has 
to be used, and it is bad for an engineer 
when he is suspected of wasting it—worse 
still when another engineer suspects him 
of using his oil, for each has his own locked 
tank of it. Every day at noon the record 
under all these heads for the previous 
twenty-four hours is brought up on a large 
double slate to the chief engineer, who 
works out his totals and his averages, and 
enters them in the log to be inspected by 
critical owners when the boat reaches 
ort. 

While Mr. Forbes is engaged in these 
abstruse calculations, I wander out into 
the engineers’ mess-room, and fortunately 
catch three of them dining together. 

“Come in and make yourself at home,”’ 
cries No. 6, the irrepressible. 

“Well,” say I, as he takes his last 
mouthful of pudding, “ I want a little enter- 
tainment. I wish you would just tell me 
in your own words the story of a watch.” 

“ Delighted, I’m sure,” says No. 6; 
“here goes! Ata quarter to twelve, a hide- 
ous black greasy face pokes itself in at the 
door and shouts ‘Time to get up,’ and the 
worst of it is, he turns on the electric light 
so that I can’t get to sleep again. The 
words that I say I won’t repeat. I lie 
there blinking, and saying to myself, 
‘There’s half-a-minute yet,’ and all of a 
sudden I hear eight bells go. I jump up, 
fling on my ‘browns,’ rush out into the 
mess-room, pick up a tin of coffee—and 
who should I meet as I go out at the door 
but the chief! ‘ What the mischief are you 
doing up here at this time?’ says he. I 
apologise as gracefully as I can, slip down 
the ladder, or get chucked over the rail and 
break my neck, if the old tub gives an extra 
lurch—put the tin of coffee on the top of 
the low-pressure cylinder as I pass to get 
it hot—make a journey of exploration into 
the tunnels, patting the bearings and the 
cranks by way of encouragement—go round 
the engine-room, feeling the baby’s pulse 
and making him put out his tongue, looking 
at the gauges, and so on—only you've been 
round there often enough yourself, so 
there’s no good my telling you anything. 
However, if you must have it ; I run up two 
flights of steps to get my coffee, and meet 
the third engineer just coming down to 
steal it.” 

“*« You scamp, interjects the serious- 
minded third. : 

“Then I feel round a bit more,” the irre- 
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pressible continues, “to see if baby has got 
the rickets or defective circulation any- 
where—force my hand in one of his mouths, 
so to speak, and let him snip off a finger or 
two, the little wretch ; and then look at the 
clock to see how time is going. First thing 
I know, the navigating officer comes diving 
down to get a drop of hot coffee. Poor 
fellow! it’s not his fault that he’s not an 
engineer, so we treat him kindly—we are 
very hospitable down there.” 

“That you are,” say I. 

“Then I go forward into the stoke-hold 
and use a little language to the firemen— 
come back, look at the clock again—eight 
bells—run up-stairs, dive into bed—fast 
asleep! ” 

By this time the chief engineer is through 
with his calculations, and ready for another 
chat: but he has hardly had time to light 
his’ pipe when he hears a warning bell 
ringing down in the engine-room. 

“ Fog, I guess,” says he. 

And so it is, though the sun was shining 
brightly five minutes ago. 

“Well, this is the last straw. I was 
thinking we'd get in with one day’s coal 
this trip, but if we have much of this it will 
be touch and go whether we get in with 
any.” 

Then he dives down the ladder, and I 
follow him. 

It is not a heavy fog, or it would not 
concern the engine much; the engines 
would simply be kept at the “dead slow.” 
No, it is one of those shifty fogs that 
clear up and fall upon you again at 
irregular intervals in the most distracting 
fashion. 

Clang! clang! clang! A young engineer 
who has just vanished into the stoke-hold 
rushes back and turns the steam full on, 
while the chief gives the answering signal 
to the bridge. “It is clearing again,” say 
I, hopefully: but even as I speak another 
ring comes—‘ Stand by!” The engineer 
stands by, with his hand on the lever. In 
five minutes the bell rings again, for 
“slow ”’; in another five minutes—“ half- 
speed.” We plod along at “half-speed” 
for half-an-hour, when suddenly the bell 
rings “ full-speed,” and we know that the 
sun is shining again, up above: the sun 
never shines down here. Forty minutes go 
by, and it is “half-speed” again; ten minutes 
more, and we drop to “slow”; twenty- 
three minutes after that, we are allowed to 
come up to the “ half,” and in a quarter of 
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an hour more we are again pounding along 
at full speed. 

Though the direct rays of the sun never 
find their way down the submarine depths 
where the engineers reign, the engine-room 
is not a dark place. Except when you 
are in the tunnel or the stoke-hold, you 
can look up and see the sky—through a 
maze of iron gratings and stairs and rods, 
to be sure, but still the sky, far above—and 
yet there is a curious feeling of isolation, 
of distance from the world, from the upper 
world where the captain and the passengers 
live. There is even a curious feeling of 
calm in the engine-room atmo- 
sphere. On deck, the wind is 
blowing; the sea is perpetually 
changing and in motion, even if 
it is not what a sailor would 


ing and whistling and raving of the winds 
and the waves without. Only when the 
storm becomes a full-fledged gale, you find 
yourself compelled, without apparent cause, 
to catch hold of something to keep from 
being thrown upon one of the engines and 
smashed. At such a time, if the ship is 
naturally an unsteady one, or if she is 
loaded light, her stern ‘swings so high when 
her bow dips low that the screw is, I was 
going to say, out of the water; and then 
your confidence in the stability of this part 
of the world is rudely shaken out of you. 
If any large part of the screw does come up 
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call rough; there are many 
scagteg* 


people going to and fro, and the 


passengers are playing shuffle- 
board or deck quoits, or taking 
their “constitutional” arm-in- 
arm along the deck. Down 
below, where there is “no ad- 
mission except on _ business,” 
two or three figures in brown 
holland walk calmly about with 
oil-cans in their hands, giving a 
pat here and a touch there; that 
is all. There is no wind, only the 
steady draught of air pouring 
straight down each ventilator. 
There is no sea in sight, though 
the truth is you are much nearer 
the sea here than when you were 
on deck. You are in the sea, in 
fact. And even in a storm, with 
great waves breaking over the 
bows, and tumbling the ship 
about like a nutshell—or so it seems to 
you when you are on deck—down below 
you are ina calm. The ship is one rigid, 
indivisible whole, you know for a scientific 
fact, yet there is much less motion down 
below than there is up above. For one 
thing, there is no horizon to fling itself 
wildly up and down and impress the in- 
stability of things upon your senses. Up 
above, you can diminish and perhaps 
almost destroy the sense of motion by 
shutting your eyes and refusing to see how 
the ocean heaves and the ship staggers ; 

but in the engine-room you get the same 
effect with your eyes open; and the very 
noise of the engines, with its perfect regu- 
larity, contrasts with the many-keyed howl- 
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LOOKING UP IN THE ENGINE-ROOM 


into the air, there is a danger that the 
sudden release from the resistance of the 
water will cause the whole propeller to 
snap off short. Even if only the tips of 
the revolving blades come to the surface 
when the ship’s stern goes up, the screw 
begins to race and the ship to shudder. 
Various “governors” have been invented 
to shut off steam automatically before the 
stern begins to go up, but some of the 
engineers “ think mighty little of them,” for 
the propeller has only begun to slacken its 
pace when the stern down again. 
Such an engineer relies more on his own 
human quickness than on any machinery 
at such a time. He “stands by,” and 
before the stern begins to go up he shuts 
Z 


goes 
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the steam off by hand, so that the screw 
may at least have slackened a little before 
it reaches the air. 

While I meditate on these things, while 
(in a suit of borrowed “ browns ”’) I take my 
hundredth stroll through the roaring laby- 
rinth below, and allow the big iron babies to 
bang and thump and hammer these sub- 


marine impressions ineffaceably into my 
mind—Clang! clang! clang! The harbour 
mouth is reached; the steam is shut .off; 
the piston-rods pause, one up and another 
down ; the din dies away into a silence like 
that of a churchyard vault; and the babies, 
for the first time in a ten-day week, have 
gone to sleep.—o. N. E. 


The Lichen Season 


Nature’s sleep, the saying is not strictly 

true. Nature never sleeps. Influences 
which are favourable to the repose of one 
family of vegetable beings stimulate another 
family to their highest manifestations of vigor- 
ous life. The oak, the elm, the beech—all the 
forest trees of Northern Europe, and with a 
few hardy exceptions all the perennial and 
biennial herbs, really sleep in winter. But to 
those lower forms of vegetable life called 
lichens winter is the season of perfection. 
Their spring is the autumn and their autumn 
is the spring. They are one of the chief 
beauties of the woods in winter. They are 
intimately related to the poetry of Nature as 
it is felt by the English and other northern 
races. Their colours of grey and green, in- 
finitely varied, often rich and full of tone, but 
always subdued by the spirit of moderation 
which seems to be the ruling tendency of 
our climate, lead to that mood of pleasurable 
melancholy without which an Englishman’s 
sympathy with Nature is not of native growth, 
but is either the result of reading southern 
literature, or of living under foreign skies. 

If any one will go into the woods in late 
autumn, he will perceive that the trunks and 
branches of the trees have put on colours very 
different from those which they wear in summer. 
The prevailing hue of brown has been exchanged 
for one of green. It is a peculiar green that is 
repeated in no leaf nor blade of grass; it belongs 
to lichen only. Sometimes it has a tint of old 
gold, at others it is almost grey. It fascinates 
the eye with the sober splendour of its colour, 
and gives life to the silent forest in winter. It 
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is not only upon trees that lichen casts this 
subtle charm of beauty. ‘To old palings and 
roofs of tile and grey stone it lends the hue 
that is needed to complete the sentiment of the 
picturesque. Landscape painters know its value 
well, although they sometimes speak of it as 
moss. Artists study the general aspects of 
Nature, but rarely concern themselves with 
minute distinctions. 

Lichens are the hardiest and most self-sus- 
taining of all plants. They grow on mountain 
peaks, which but for them would be absolutely 
naked, and they flourish on the border-line of 
everlasting ice. The so-called Iceland moss is 
really lichen. In the economy of Nature they 
perform an office of the highest importance, for 
they mark the beginning of the conquest by 
vegetable life of the bare and barren places 
which Nature is ever striving to cover. The 
grey or green patch of lichen on the cottage 
roof, which draws its whole sustenance from the 
air, will by the decay of its successive genera- 
tions form in the course of time a soil capable 
of nourishing the stonecrop or the pellitory. 
The profuse and varied vegetation that now 
clothes many a ruin and rock had for its pioneer 
the humble lichen. In summer the lichens 
dry up and almost disappear, but they do not 
die. As soon as moisture returns they spring 
again into active life and flush with green. 
Their mood of reproduction, like that of the 
mosses, fungi and alge, is still involved in 
considerable obscurity. A damp winter is ex- 
tremely favourable to their growth, and those 
who wish to see them in all their beauty must 
seek them in the leafless woods. 

E. HARRISON BARKER. 





My Love Song 


HAVE no heart for singing 
When thou art far away, 
Thine eyes no love-light bringing 
To bless me day by day; 
Mute as the linnets grieving 
For summers vanished long, 
No spell of music’s weaving 
Can tune my heart to song. 
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Thy smile alone can cheer me, 
To life and hope restore, 
Thy presence only near me 
Bring summer skies once more; 
Oh! come, to charm my sadness 
Like sunshine after rain, 
For thee my heart in gladness 
Shall wake to song again! 
MARY FARRAI. 





After Twenty Years 


THE ROMANCE OF A TROUSER-MAKER 


BY ELSA D’ESTERRE-KEELING 


CHAPTER I.—HOW IT ALL BEGAN 


‘*Short of sense, and long of hair, 
Strange enough the maidens are.” 
(Old German Poem.) 


E was a garret-master, who liked to 


be called a chamber-master. As a 
matter of fact, he was called by a 


presser’s table. He did with his wife, who 
had been a machinist in the employ of a 
coat-maker, and her sister, late a presser in 
the same business, all the skilled work that 
was needful, and employed what in another 
picturesque term of their country’s trade is 
called “ green” labour! for such work as 
did not demand skill. He was reputed 


‘* WHAT D’YE THINK OF THAT, M’ CAT?” 


name which the men of his craft had newly 
introduced into England—the name of 
sweater. He had started life as a tailor, 
and, on the plan of turning first gains into 
second advantages, had, when the said gains 
had swelled to the sum of one pound, in- 
vested this capital in securing for his own 
use a garret, two sewing-machines and a 


Eldorado “ 


high-road to 
meanwhile he was very bitterly poor, and, 
hard as he worked others, worked himself 


to be on the 


far harder. Among the “ greeners ’’—three 
in number—working under him there was 
a young girl, who, while neither pretty 
1 Is it needful to explain that “‘ green” labour is 
the labour of learners ? 
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nor plain, had a curiously interesting face, 
marking her of that type seen more often 
in old paintings than in actual existence, 
the type of girl in which it has been said 
the soul is quite alive, the body scarcely 
so. 

She was tall and slight, and was dressed 
in black, which long wear had turned to a 
greenish shade. She wore round her neck a 
wisp of black tulle fastened at one side with a 
brooch of what she called jet—it was really 
india-rubber. This style of dress was more 
in vogue twenty years ago than it is now. 
The girl’s eyes were very large and black, 
and her hair was black. She wore her hair 
rather elaborately dressed. Of the other 
two girls one had some prettiness of the 
wax-doll order, set off by a smile, which 
was pleasant, but rather too frequent: the 
other was very unlovely, after the manner 
of the famous Madame Swetchine. The 
famous Madame Swetchine is said to have 
had ill-matched eyes and a Kalmuck 
nose. 

It was usual for the three friends to work, 
if not under the supervision of the tailor, 
under that of his wife or sister. It was so 
unusual for them to work under no super- 
vision whatever, as to call a look of deep 
surprise, followed by one of deep delight, to 
the face of a young man who had expended 
some time and thought on inventing an 
excuse to enter the garret in which they 
worked. Having advanced one step under 
the doorway with a markedly diffident 
manner, he changed his gait to one of great 
jauntiness, and asked to what good hap the 
absence of “ Mr.” Johnston—he, for some 
reason, marked strongly the quotation 
marks which he put about the title—his 
wife and sister, was to be ascribed. He 
learnt without emotion that a distressing 
accident to the last-named was the cause 
of the circumstance that the three girls 
were left to their own devices. He appeared 
to have another subject in his thoughts, 
and, as a matter of fact, he had. He wore 
a new coat. It was made of shoddy cloth, 
coaxed into taking a temporary form by 
means of canvas inserted between the ma- 
terial and the lining. He said, proudly, as, 
having spun round for inspection, he paused, 
and addressed himself more particularly to 
the smiling beauty— 

“ What d’ye think of that, m’ cat?” 

The form of address used had little 
reason, but had rhyme. The smiling beauty 
was not piqued. She smiled more brilliantly, 
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and was about to answer, when her plain- 
faced companion anticipated her, saying in 
the style described in confectionery as short 
and crisp— 

“ Soap.” 

To those unacquainted with the mysteries 
of tailoring it must be explained that in the 
lowest branch of the tailoring trade, that 
branch technically called “slop,” soap 
largely replaces the needle, the garments 
which result being good for a day’s wear 
when we have that rare thing which we 
call an “ Italian” sky, but becoming limp 
as an ostrich feather after less than one 
hour when worn, as this person was wear- 
ing his new coat, in a London fog. The 
girl who with one word had dashed the 
pride which the young man had felt smiled 
almost as brilliantly as her pretty fellow- 
worker. The face of the other girl caught 
no light, but all three faces wore the look 
which is supposed to denote the measure 
of sapiency of him who knows what he 
knows; and the young man, it was evident, 
felt as near collapse as it was possible for 
one of his buoyant nature to feel. A mo- 
ment passed in which he was painfully 
conscious of being regarded as one who 
had paid dear, very dear, for his whistle ; 
then he said, plucking up heart, that the 
gentleman has still to be born whose dress 
shall satisfy ladies engaged in tailoring. 
To this statement he added another to the 
effect that he bore no ill-will to any of 
the ladies, but kissed his hand to all. 
Suiting the action to the word he left 
them. 

It then became evident that he was the 
cause of all of the division which then 
existed among these friends. Incredible as 
it may sound, the fact is that all of these 
girls saw in Robert Woods the ideal of 
youthful manhood. Perhaps this is the 
moment at which to describe him more 
nearly. Nobody had ever called him quite 
a gentleman, but opinion was almost unani- 
mous that he was quite-the-gentleman. He 
had the marks of this person, foremost 
among them what can only be designated 
by the paradoxical phrase, a refined vul- 
garity. It gave its character to his every 
word. Thus he said “shaw” for sure, 
“invite” for znvitation, “ ancient” for old, 
and “ party” for person. This he did from 
a desire to avoid the common, being under 
the mistaken impression that the common 
is the vulgar. A similar lack of discern- 
ment led him to confound buffoonery with 





fun, and those who have fullest knowledge 
of him set him down as among the first 
in the long list of young men who have 
changed the familiar railway carriage in- 
scriptions— 

Wait until the train stops 

To seat five persons 

Five seats 
into “ wait until the rain stops,” “to eat 
five persons,” and—grand climacteric of wit! 
“ Live cats.” 

With reference to his personal appear- 
ance, Robert Woods had a huge body with 
a very small birdlike head atop of it, which 
made him bear a curious resemblance to 
the pictures of the Egyptian idol, Thot. 
It was oddly in character with this circum- 
stance that he was the son of a bird-fancier, 
and that the all of knowledge which was 
stowed away in his small brain-pan was a 
knowledge of animals, chiefly birds, under 
the heading of “fancy.” Regarded from 
this standpoint, animals fall into three 
divisions: birds, beasts, and fishes—the 
birds being, primarily, pigeons, canaries, 
and parrots ; the beasts, primarily, rabbits, 
guinea-pigs, and white mice ; and the fishes, 
primarily, gold-fishes. Robert Woods had 
traded in these animals and in the appur- 
tenances needful to their keeping, and all 
that he knew of them was comprised in 
their money value and the money value 
of the said appurtenances. For the mo- 
ment he was not occupied with them or 
with anything else, being out of employ- 
ment, the result of having quarrelled with 
his father, and having, very unwisely, 
formed the resolution of waiting until that 
person should take the first step towards a 
reconciliation. 

This, then, was the realisation of the ideal 
as it presented itself to the three girls 
working in Mr. Johnston’s garret, and 
what may strike others as his familiarity, 
and may breed in them contempt, was so 
far from striking them in that light that it 
bred in two of them a burning jealousy. 
Louie, no longer smiling, was angry that 
to Bertha had been given a share in the 
kiss-hand, and Bertha wore a look of deeper 
gravity induced by her disapproval of 
Louie’s being included in the salutation. 
Alice alone wore an undisturbed expression, 
and felt no quickening at her heart. It is 
not that she less than her friends saw in 
Robert Woods the top of admiration ; it is 
that she long before this had become 
resigned to the notion that, much as she 
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might admire him, he could not possibly 
admire her. In this she was wholly right. 
The face of a clock is considered the least 
important part of it by watchmakers, who 
form their opinion of a time-keeper only 
after a close examination as to what is 
behind its face. There are some very pro- 
found thinkers, to the number of whom 
Robert Woods did not belong, who follow an 
analogous course in the case of a woman, 
deeming her face as of little or no import- 
ance as compared with what they discover 
behind it. With such persons—and she 
fell in with a certain number of such- 
Alice scored; for what was behind her 
poor, blurred face was excellent and most 
precious. 

Alice, who had been first to speak after 
the departure of their visitor, spoke again. 
Her thoughts, it was evident, were still with 
Robert Woods’ coat. She expressed a won- 
der as to how this young man, whose almost 
chronic state was one of impecuniosity, had 
amassed money sufficient to procure it. 
Her remark was received in silence by 
Bertha, but Louie said, with feigned 
jocularity— 

“ Tallyman.” 

To procure a coat through a tallyman is 
to procure it on a species of hire-system. 
Such a coat is paid for in instalments, and 
when, as in the case of Robert Woods’ 
coat, it has more of soap than of sewing in 
it, it presents usually the appearance of an 
old coat, when in reality it is so new that 
the second instalment for it is not yet 
due. 

Alice received the explanation offered by 
her friend with as much interest as it is 
possible to feel in an explanation which 
throws no new light on a subject. Then 
she said, gazing studiously at her work- 

“’E wants some un to look arter ‘im, ’e 
does; but ’e don’t want two.” 

Events showed that Alice was wholly in 
the right in her proposition. Robert 
Woods, a week after this, decided that he 
wanted a wife to be an helpmeet to him. 
After some casting in his thoughts he fixed 
on Louie. Alice had not cherished the 
wild dream that he would fix on her, but 
Bertha had at times believed that she stood 
an equal chance with Louie; howbeit she 
congratulated the couple with as composed 
a face as Alice, so far is that repose which 
marks the caste of Vere de Vere from 
being the sole monopoly of that noble 
house. 
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CHAPTER II.—HOW IT ALL ENDED 

** Eloquence in three languages is good, but it 
is not the best. To us the Lord Abbot’s eloquence 
is less admirable than his 1N-eloquence, his great 
invaluable talent of ‘ silence.’ ”—CARLYLE. 

‘* As for me, I honour in these loud babbling 
days, all the silent.” —Jbid. 

** Why should the blessed silence be broken into 
noises ?”—Jbid. 


OW did old maids look in the world 
before the Flood, when life was almost 
millenary? Now-a-days a lady on the 

hither side of fifty is, says one, “an old, 


slighted, antiquated, musty maiden.” One 
likes to think that, in those days of the 
generations of Adam, the daughters who 
are not named by the chronicler may, one 
and another of them, have lived to as green 
an old age as their brothers. How did they 
look, the unwed ones, at eight hundred 
and odd years old? Miss Alice Watson 
and Miss Bertha Timbs, whose joint ages 
were not one hundred years at the time 
here under view—being twenty and odd 
years after the marriage of their friend 
Louie—would, I tell myself, have seemed 
to the patriarchs quite young girls. 


| 
i 
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‘* SHAKE, PUNCH!” 





Miss Alice Watson and Miss Bertha 
Timbs lived within recent years in a small 
street off the Edgeware Road, when the 
houses there were small, houses that have 
since been pulled down to make room for 
what are termed residential flats. The one 
occupied by them was only different from 
the others in having inscribed on its brass 
plate the word “ Modes,” a word in the 
local pronunciation made to rhyme with 
** codes.” 

The dressmaker was their landlady, and 
if your imagination have eyes to see 
through stone walls, you will now see her 
sitting in the small room, which is the all that 
she has retained for herself, in what she 
proudly terms “my house.” For a person 
following the calling of a modiste, she will 
strike you as looking wonderfully unmodish. 
A short, stout woman this, with a weak 
mouth and a prominent tooth. It is thought 
by some” that Miss Deacon has. only this 
one tooth, which, in the language of the 
children of her acquaintance, “she can 
never shut in.” It always rests on her 
nether lip, pressing it, and at first it strikes 
you as ugly, but afterwards you come to 
like it, as you come to like everything 
about Miss Deacon, even her little dog. 
This is a round, black bundle that moves 
about the floor of her sewing-room, pre- 
sumably on legs, though they are no more 
visible than those of a caterpillar, and that, 
as it goes, collects bits of cotton and thread, 
and ravellings, and ends of tape, and shreds 
of stuff, and hooks and eyes, and buttons 
and scraps of paper; in a word, whatever 
must fall about a room where, through the 
daylong hours, there’s snip and nip and cut 
and slish and slash. Once in a while, Miss 
Deacon gets up and takes the dog, that 
acts thus as a broom, and carries it down 
to her court-yard, and says— 

‘‘Shake, Punch!” 

Punch then gyrates violently for a mo- 
ment or so, shedding such haberdashery as 
hooks and eyes and buttons and pins and 
needles on all sides of him. These Miss 
Deacon picks up. The needles and pins 
she sticks in her bodice, which is always 
agleam with needles and pins; the hooks 
and eyes and buttons she puts in her apron 
pocket, and then she kneels down in the 
court-yard, and says— 

“ Quiet, Punch!” 

She then picks from Punch’s coat the 
lighter, adhesive things, putting into her 
pocket longish threads, and longish bits of 
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tape, and biggish scraps of stuff, and making 
a heap of the rest, which she puts into the 
ash-bin. This done, Miss Deacon picks up 
Punch, kisses him on one soft ear, and sets 
him down, with always the same little 
laugh, and with always the same speech— 

“ Clever Punch !”’ 

Do you care now to steal a peep at Miss 
Alice Watson and Miss Bertha Timbs? 
Changed as they are in much after twenty 
and odd years, they are in much the same. 
Miss Bertha, aged forty-five, is slight as she 
was at twenty, and still is dressed in black, 
turning to green, with lace wound round 
her neck and fastened at one side with a 
jet, alias india-rubber, brooch. Her eyes 
are still very large and very black, and her 
hair is still black. Miss Alice is less aged 
than her friend by the flight of time, and 
carries her nine-and-forty years more lightly 
than she had carried years of half that 
number. She is still not lovely, but she is 
not at all so unlovely at nine-and-forty as 
she was at four-and-twenty. In the year 
mentioned the man in whom Miss Bertha 
would have hailed a suitor twenty and odd 
years before, and whose path had not 
crossed hers in all that time—a thing this, 
perhaps, only possible in London, city of 
millions—appeared again before her. It 
happened one night in winter. 

It was eight o’clock. She was alone at 
home, and was momentarily expecting the 
return of Miss Alice, who was taking an 
“ order” back to the giver of it; for these 
women had not risen from being greeners 
to be employers of greeners, but worked 
alone in their home for shops. 

Having fallen into reverie, and thus not 
having heard the tapping at her door, Miss 
Bertha started as a voice at the threshold 
said— 

“ A gent, miss, come to see you.” 

These words were followed by a speech 
addressed to the person thus announced. 

‘Step in, sir, and I'll fetch a light.” 

The child—for she was only a child, this 
handmaiden of Miss Deacon—went off and 
returned with a lamp, which she placed on 
Miss Bertha’s table, but did not light. 
Meanwhile the two in the room had stood, 
and still stood, facing one another in the 
semi-darkness. 

The gent—he was rightly named a gent 
—spoke first. He was singularly unem- 
barrassed. 

“T’m a late caller, Bertha,” he said, “ but 
better late than never.” 
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Miss Bertha had taken a lucifer from a 
round tower made of shells. She struck 
it, and, lifting the chimney of the lamp, 
lighted it, keeping the wick very low. The 
momentary flare of the lamp had shown 
up her pale face, making a Rembrandt of 
it. As she stood in the dim light of the 
lamp, she looked like a silhouette, not only 
the strong lines of her face standing out, 
but a:so the hard lines of her dress. 

To a person less socially valiant and per- 
haps more imaginative than the gent the 
terrors of the dark room and its dark 
possessor might have proven too much. 
But though his implied apology had not 
been accepted, and though he had not been 
offered a seat, he showed no intention 
of withdrawing, but sat down, and said 
genially— 

“T’m going to say at once what I’ve 
come about. It’s rather dark, Bertha— 
don’t you think you might turn up that wick 
a bit?’’ (Miss Bertha increased the flame 
very slightly.) “What I’ve come to say 
is, supposin’ 

Here he paused, physically disabled. 
The air was thickening with that noxious 
thing, lamp-smell, and the dim light grew 
more and more depressing. ‘ You'll ex- 
cuse me, Bertha” (his hand was on the 
screw of the lamp), “if I turn up your 
wick a little more? It’s a real pleasure to 
see your pretty room” (this was said with an 
admiring smile), “ and—and Even 
the gent with all his brave geniality hesi- 
tated to add that it was a pleasure also to see 
Miss Bertha, and so another breakdown 


took place, and the flare from the lamp, 
which in his excess of zeal he had turned 
up too high, fell on two speechless persons. 
He was the first to speak again. 

“What I’ve come to say is this,” he 
went on valorously; “I’ve kep’ up an in- 
terest in you, Bertha, though it mayn’t ha’ 
seemed like it to you, an’ now that Louie’s 
dead, why, if you're willin’, I’m willin’.” 

The gent, having thus gracefully proposed 
marriage, fell to looking at a glass lustre, 
probably because the play of colour in 
it, the trembling and laughing of it, made 
it seem less dead and dumb than the rigid, 
silent woman who was the possessor of it. 

The trembling and laughing was explained 
next minute, when the door opened on Miss 
Alice, whose step along the passage, per- 
haps not unintentionally, had not been of the 
softest. Miss Alice remained at the door, 
holding it open. The gent took his hat 
and went. . It was only six paces from the 
room door to the house door. He walked 
into the night, taking small, dainty steps, 
perhaps because of the dimly-lit wet ground, 
perhaps because of a trait in his character 
which gave a certain smallness to every- 
thing that he did. 


Meanwhile Miss Bertha and Miss Alice 
stood face to face. Miss Alice was first to 
speak, 

“ He’s gone,” she said in a whisper. 
“What did you say to him, dear?” 

“ Nothing.” The colour came back to 
Miss Bertha’s thin cheeks. “I could think 
of nothing to say,” she added simply. 
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FHEN a poet leaps into 

fame, as James Thomson 

did with his noble poem 

of “ Winter,” the world 

awaits “his next” with 

interest, and he is tasked 

to hold his own. But in this instance, 
as there must also be a “third” and a 
“fourth ” work, produced within a reason- 
able time, it may be granted that seldom 
has a poet been subjected to a severer 
trial than he, who proceeded, as with a task 
expected of him, to “ sing the glories of the 
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circling year.” This, however, is what Thom- 
son achieved, with a success that astonished 
his contemporary world, too few of whom 
were capable of appreciating the sources of 
his inspiration in the well-spring of a pious 
soul and the glory of his theme. 

His next effort was his admirable poem 
of “Summer,” published within a few 
months of the former, in the year 1727. 
The influence upon the writer's mind of 
the recent sublime discoveries of Sir Isaac 
Newton is apparent from the first. The 
motions of Nature are described as 





‘* Minutely faithful—such the A//-perfect Hand 
That poised, impels, and rules the steady whole.” 


The bard is soon in the midst of his 
theme in lines replete with beauty— 


‘‘The meek-eyed Morn appears: Mother of dews, 
At first faint gleaming in the dappled east.” 


A grand apostrophe to the sun merges 
into a still nobler song of “Him who 
in Himself is Light,” and the process of 
the radiant power is followed over land 
and sea, and traced into the bosom of the 
earth with its gems of the mine. Richly 
varied pictures are given of the “ all-foster- 
ing” power of the sunlight in the world of 
plants and animals, the poet by his eloquence 
winning the ear for his never-failing exhort- 
ations to piety, as he calls for 

‘hymns of holy wonder to that Power 

Whose wisdom shines as lovely on our minds 

As on our smiling eyes, His servant sun.” 


The summer is then unfolded through 
scenes of rural and pastoral life ; the episode 
of “sheep-shearing”’ is full of kindly feel- 
ing for the frightened animals whose “ in- 
cessant bleatings run around the hills.” 
The fun of their seizure is indulged a little 
as “the sturdy boy holds by the twisted 
horns the indignant ram;”’ but the scene 
of sympathetic terror is dissolved with— 


‘*Fear not, ye gentle tribes! tis not the knife 
Of horrid slaughter that is o’er you waved: 
No, ’tis the tender swain’s well-guided shears 
Who, having now, to pay his annual care, 
Borrowed your fleece, to you a cumbrous load, 
Will send you bounding to your hills again!” 


The day mounts to the meridian as the 
poet cries— 
** All-conquering heat ! oh, intermit thy wrath, 
And on my throbbing temples potent thus 
Beat not so fierce.” 
Yet when he seeks the shade with its deli- 
cious amenities of wood and waterfall, his 
fancy is invoked “to spread a bolder wing 
and sing the wonders of the torrid zone.” 
This is done in a succession of scenes and 
incidents, both grand and terrible, from the 
Nile to the Ganges; but it is at home, 
evidently in Richmond Park, that Thom- 
son produces his unrivalled picture of the 
“ thunderstorm ”— 
‘Behold, low settling o’er the lurid grove 
Unusual darkness broods, and growing gains 
The full possession of the sky,” 


till man and beast are aware of what is 
coming. 
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“Tis listening fear, and dumb amazement all, 
When to the startled eye the sudden glance 
Appears far south, eruptive through the clouds, 
And, following slower in explosion vast, 

The thunder raises his tremendous voice.” 


** Down comes a deluge of sonorous hail 
Or prone descended rain. Wide-rent the clouds 


Pour a whole flood ; and yet its flame unquenched, 
The unconquerable lightning struggles through.” 


Intense and awful pathos attends the 
death by lightning of a girl by her lover's 
side. The pity of the event is reflected in 
the fact of the monument, in after days, 
reared to the lovers at the public cost, and 
the two statues are vividly realised to the 
reader where— 

‘on the marble tomb 
The well-dissembled mourner stooping stands, 
For ever silent, and for ever sad.” 


The storm is followed by a serene after- 
noon that inspires the poet with fresh 
thoughts of the beauty of rural England, 
on which he expatiates aptly from the 
top of Richmond Hill. At the same 
time, a safe and wholesome transition is 
made from one people’s greatness to the 
dignity of man and the praise of science 
and philosophy, till at length the famous 
line of the noblest poet of our gener- 
ation is anticipated, and “that far-off, 
Divine event, to which the whole creation 
moves,” is fairly recognisable in Thomson's 
earlier version of the same— 

‘*The final issue of the works of God 
By boundless Love and perfect Wisdom formed, 
And ever rising with the rising mind.” 


The poet’s next effort was his “‘ Spring,” 
the opening line of which is often ironi- 
cally quoted in modern press-articles 
alluding to the east wind—“ Come, gentle 
Spring, ethereal mildness, come!” But the 
bard has not been found wanting, and has 
already come forth with words of comfort— 
‘** Be patient, gentle swains ! 

Those cruel-seeming winds blow not in vain.” 

Soon he is engaged in singing the spring- 
virtue of life and warmth re-entering the 
breast of the earth, whatever be the tem- 
porary chillness of the air— 

‘* While through the neighbouring fields the sower 
stalks 

With measured steps, and liberal throws the grain 

Into the faithful bosom of the ground, 

The harrow follows harsh, and shuts the scene.” 
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The season is pourtrayed both richly 
and minutely, and by fine selections from 
the “ vast,” the poem gives impression of 
sweeping the whole realm of Nature from 
the little to the great. The animating in- 
fluence of Spring, as of the spirit and 
power of youth, is traced through the 
vegetable and animal kingdoms, culminat- 
ing in the toil and care of the creatures for 
their offspring, as where— 

‘The heath-hen flutters, pious fraud ! to lead 

The hot pursuing spaniel far astray.” 

Ere this 
‘*Innumerous songsters, in the freshening shade 

Of new-sprung leaves their modulation mix 

Mellifluous. The jay, the rook, the daw, 

And each harsh pipe, discordant heard alone, 

Aid the full concert; while the stock-dove 

breathes 

A melancholy murmur thro’ the whole : 

"Tis love creates their melody, and all 

This waste of music is the voice of love.” 

Passing upward to the family of man, 
the poem is enriched with a twofold pic- 
ture of “love wild and irregular,” and of 
“love pure and happy.” This is unsur- 
passed in literature for the fulness and 
power of the contrast in the instance of 
misguided youth— 


** Whom love deludes into her thorny wilds 
Of fevered rapture or of cruel care.” 


** His lively moments running down to waste, 
But happy they, the happiest of their kind, 
Whom gentler stars unite.”’ 


Thereafter follows an enchanting picture of 
pure and blessed love. 

Poets, as a rule, are more successful with 
the unfortunate, the perturbed and tragical ; 
but this poet’s sympathetic ardour revels in 
that which is beautiful and sweet and good, 
in mindfulness of the Divine, Almighty 
Giver. 

It is in Thomson’s picture of family 
life there occurs the line often quoted with 
reference to School, and that sarcastically 
enough at times— 


‘Delightful task to rear the tender thought : 
To teach the young idea how to shoot.” 


After many a vein of thought pursued 
under the one touch of the tranquil beauty 
of the season, the poet brings his theme to 
an end in an enthusiasm which may be 
exposed to cavil from the “ outside,” and 
Which some of God’s children may be too 
apt to miss in a world of care and bereave- 
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ment, and yet they will say “it is true” 

when it is put to them— 

‘* Progressive virtue and approving heaven, 
These are the matchless joys of virtuous love.” 

And thus onward and upward— 


‘* Till evening comes at last, serene and mild, 
When after the long vernal day of life, 
Enamoured more as more remembrance swells, 
Together freed, their gentle spirits fly 
To scenes where love and bliss immortal reign.” 


In Thomson’s “Autumn” his masterly 
art of digression is seen at its best, 
the nature of his subject giving oppor- 
tunity of moral reflections on the industry 
of man and the consequences of conduct 
—the fruits of the earth being typical of 
those of the mind and soul. Soon, from 
his wonted copious treatment of things in 
the rural sphere, the poet plunges into 
city life and scenes of traffic— 

‘*Then Commerce brought into the public walk 
The busy merchant: the big warehouse built ; 
Raised the strong crane ; choked up the loaded 

street 

With foreign plenty ; and thy stream, O Thames, 

Large, gentle, deep, majestic, king of floods ! 

Chose for his grand resort.” 


Returning to the fields of Autumn, the 
sight of the gleaners gives suggestion for 
what must be called a paraphrase of the 
Old Testament story of Ruth. Thom- 
son’s lines follow the original with a close- 
ness that cannot be mistaken, yet the tale 
of “the lovely young Lavinia” is of an 
exquisite freshness, and may well be taken 
as a tribute to the literary beauty of Holy 
Writ. 

In a very different light, autumnal field- 
sports are taken up, and the poet’s tender- 
hearted humanity, so like to that of Burns 
in after days, bleeds over the fate of the 
hunted creatures. It is evidently in a 
mood of retributive wrath that, after a 
county ball, the huntsmen themselves are 
hunted down to a scene of “ serious drink- 
ing”—a phrase probably originated by 
James Thomson. 

It is a Teniers-picture of his times, un- 
stinted in the least or worst particular. 
The respectable roysterers have almost all 
sunk to the floor :— 

**Confused above, 

Glasses and bottles, pipes and gazetteers, 

As if the table even itself was drunk, 

Lie a wet broken scene, and wide below 

Is heaped the social slaughter.” 





“Perhaps some doctor of tremendous paunch, 
Awful and deep, a black abyss of drink, 
Outlives them all, and, from his bury’d stock, 
Laments the weakness of these later times.” 


From this repulsive scene the poet turns 
in a graceful apostrophe to the gentler sex, 
with glowing praise of woman for her 
purity as naturally superior to such gross- 
ness, appealing to her to cultivate kindlier 
pursuits and wield a holier influence. 

With further scenes of the garden and 
the field—the rich colours of the autumnal 
woods and the beauty of the harvest moon, 
with the crops gathered in and the hearts 
of men “filled with food and gladness ”’— 
the “ Poet of the Seasons” brings his task 
toaclose. Yet not until he had sanctified 
the work with a hymn, which reaches the 
sublime, in the fervour of piety and adoring 
praise. 

The “ poetic pantheism” of the opening 
line— 

‘*These as they change, Almighty Father, these 

Are but the varied God ”"— 
is completely safe-guarded in the spirit of 
a filial reverence that breathes from every 
line that follows, rising to the close in a 
strain of lofty and personal devotion. 


*“* When even at last the solemn hour shall come, 
And wing my mystic flight to future world, 
I cheerful will obey ; there with new powers 
Will rising wonders sing: I cannot go 
Where Universal Love not smiles around, 
Sustaining all yon orbs, and all their sons ; 
From seeming evil still deducing Good, 
And Better thence again, and Better still 
In infinite progression. But I lose 
Myself in Him, in Light Ineffable! 
Come then, expressive silence, muse His praise.” 


Such are a few passages selected for our 
purpose of the moment from a work that 
is suffused with beauty from verse to verse. 

During the rest of his life the “ Poet of 
the Seasons ”’ largely occupied himself with 
the composition of dramas, in which he 
attained only a moderate success. But he 
is known to have prized, above all his 
works, his elaborate and powerful poem of 
“ Liberty ”—produced after a lengthened 
tour in Continental Europe, in the patriotic 
pride of a comparison between other nations 
and his own. In the same mood also he 
wrote his world-renowned “ Rule, Britannia,” 
on the authorship of which a very needless 
doubt began to be cast some twelve years 
after his death, and remained for long, 
owing to the disingenuous conduct of his 
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coadjutor in the “ Masque of Alfred,” where 
the famous song first appeared. Since an 
accomplished French translator and biogra- 
pher of Thomson recently urged that his 
“ Rule, Britannia,” is a palpable digest of 
his “ Liberty,” it begins to be remembered 
that the stirring ode to the British Empire 
was produced for a second time during the 
poet’s lifetime, bearing his name in full. 

After “‘ The Seasons” must undoubtedly 
be ranked his admirable poem, “The Castle 
of Indolence,” which, with all its wizard 
features, was produced in a spirit of self- 
examination, as well as of rejoinder to the 
good-natured banter inflicted upon the 
poet by his friends on account of his habit 
of lying in bed till long past noon; be- 
cause, as he used to say in his character- 
istic, broad Scots accent, he “had nae 
motive to rise!”’ It is only fair to observe 
that Thomson almost invariably chose the 
dead of night as his favourite season for 
composition. But the sound morality of 
his beautiful poem is happily befitted to 
linger in the mind by the music of such 
lines as these— 


** Oh, who can speak the joys of vigorous health ! 
Unclogged the body, unobscured the mind : 
The morning rises gay, with pleasing stealth, 
The temperate evening falls serene and kind.” 


Or the grand abjuration and avowal— 

“*T care not, Fortune, what you me deny : 
You cannot rob me of free Nature’s grace ; 
You cannot shut the windows of the sky 
Through which Aurora shows her brightening 

face ; 

You cannot bar my constant feet to trace 
The woods and lawns, by living stream at eve: 
Let health my nerves and finer fibres brace, 
And I their toys to the great children leave : 
Of fancy, reason, virtue, nought can me bereave.”’ 


James Thomson died at Richmond in 
the year 1748, amid the poignant grief of 
many; for never was man more beloved 
by his personal friends. His remains were 
laid in the Parish Church, “ near the font,” 
where a brass tablet in the wall above his 
grave marks the spot to-day. 

“The old order changes,” and 
genuine poetry, in part, may fade 
of fashion. But “The Seasons” 
surely abide in all coming time, revealing 
the perennial well-spring of joy which sub- 
sists in Nature—above all to the heart 
that is in possession of “ Peace with God.” 

J. CUNNINGHAM. 
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beech trees on the hill crest seemed 

to feel the soft restfulness of the 
evening hour, as with a rustling murmur 
of relief they strove to free themselves 
from that white covering which had so 
thickly powdered them during the noonday 
heat, when brake after brake, each with 
its freight of noisy, happy little ones, roll- 
ing along the white forest road which 
wound beneath them, had ground its 
surface into ever-deepening ruts, and 
passed on, hidden by a trailing wake of 
white, choking dust. 

From the foot of the hill below came 
the fast-receding rumble of wheels; and 
shrill cries from apparently tireless little 
lungs, keeping doubtful tune to the at- 
tenuated melancholy of a cornet, were the 
only sounds that broke upon the gathering 
stillness, and gave reminder of the happi- 
ness of a fading day. 

Parting the undergrowth, a timid deer 
took the road at a bound, and crashed 
away into the yonder bracken. At little 
space came yet others, who, seeing no evil 
befall their leader, took heart of boldness, 
and followed with a greater deliberation, 
even pausing a moment to glance sidelong 
up the deserted road, ere they hurried 
away to the forest pool to lave their 
slender throats with deep, delicious draughts 
of the clear, peaty water, that, mirroring 
the dense masses of foliage outlined 
against the crimson sky, was yet broken 
into a hundred golden circlets, as the 
swallows dipped and rose, and with each 
dip terminated the existence of some small 
denizen of the insect world. A ghostly 
shape swept silently across the open, 
causing the peering fieldmouse to crouch 
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BY W. A. STEVENS 
the closer, as he noted, trembling, the 
hungry gleam in the owl’s round eyes, as 
she sought her nightly prey. 

Silence growing still more silent, cool- 
ness yet more cool, greyness more grey, 
too grey for sight, too grey for waking— 
so Nature fell asleep. 

* * * * * 

Roll! Roll! Roll! Dust, clamour, and 
heat! Heat, clamour, and dust! 

Even the cornet-player on the box 
seemed to have reached the end of what 
till now had appeared an inexhaustible 
repertoire. Roll! Roll! Roll! The 
country far behind, every fresh stopping- 
place serving only to make the fact more 
unmistakable. 

Gone were those old signs, swaying in 
their quaint iron framings, with their por- 
trayals of impossible ‘‘ Dun Cows,” “ White 
Harts,” “ Red Lions,” and the like! 

Gone were the long, four-legged horse- 
troughs, where the tired beasts steamed 
and snorted during their momentary respite, 
the while jovial hosts and sunbrowned 
rustics laughed deep laughter, as they 
chaffed with the little wayfarers! Gone 
were those bright red curtains, shielding 
the snug sanctums of village cronies from 
prying eyes ! 

Gone the trees! Gone the thatched 
cottages and the cool green fields! The 
even rumble of the wheels had long since 
given place to a deafening rattle, as they 
jarred over the cobbles, or lurched sicken- 
ingly along a tram line. 

Here seemed houses, houses, only houses, 
and at each street corner, the garish plate- 
glass front of some gin-palace, whose swing- 
doors—as they swung ever to and fro, to 
allow of the ingress or egress of a ceaseless 
stream of coarsened, drink-soddened men or 
slatternly women—belched forth the sicken- 
ing odour of stale drink and hot humanity. 

Here seemed only blatant vulgarity, 





flaring naphtha lamps, hoarse, ribald shout- 
ing, stench, squalor, and heat—heat which, 
though seemingly unbearable during the 
hours of daylight, yet now became doubly 
so, under the oppressive pall of night— 
night in slum-land! 

* * * * * 

The fetid reek of “ Paradise Court” 
drifted in through the garret window, and 
mingled with the smoke of a cheap paraffin 
lamp, that stood on the bare mantel, smok- 
ing and flickering—flickering, as was the 
little life that lay gasping itself away on 
the low truckle-bed, where a man leaned 
over a child, and, with toil-roughened hand, 
lovingly smoothed the dark tresses that 
strayed so thickly across the pillow. 

A deep sob shuddered through him; 
since the “ Missis” went, two years ago, 
little lame “ Liz,” child though she was, 
had kept the home together, had “mothered” 
the little ones, had always a bright smile, 
a cheery welcome, and a “ bit o’ summat” 
ready for “ faver,”’ at the day’s end, and so 
well and so bravely had her own painful 
suffering been concealed, that until a few 
short days ago he had never known, never 
noticed it—and now? Ah, now it was too 
late! Too late! 


The sound of a violent assault on the 
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rickety stairway called a brave smile to 
the weary face, as, with the impetuous for- 
getfulness of children, the two little ones 
burst in, casting their burden of faded 
though yet fragrant wild-flowers into the 
arms of the little sufferer on the bed. 

* * * * * 

Even the relation of a day of such 
wonderful delights must needs come to 
an end, and presently, when the “ dust- 
man’s’’ attentions had become too pressing 
to be longer ignored, and the children were 
playing in the dreamland meadows, sleep 
“ame to the little “‘mother”’ also. 

Still the lonely watcher sat on and on, 
nor dared to move, till with the paling of 
the eastern sky heralding another day, the 
blue eyes opened, and travelled anxiously 
from the heap of flowers to the sleeping 
little ones, and back again. “ Faver,” she 
said painfully, as the man bent lower and 
yet lower, “ good-bye, dear, an’ kiss me 
an’, faver, take ‘em, oh take ’em out o’ this; 
take ’em where these comes from!” 

And with the wasted hands clasping the 
scented meadow-sweet closely to her, in 
one last effort, the little tired soul passed 
out into that great Garden where the 
flowers never fade, and the Gardener is 
the Children’s Friend. 
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1V.—The Shaftesbury Training-Ship 


attend school, he is committed by 
a magistrate, at the instance of the 
School Board, to one of the Board’s truant 
schools, in the hope that the regular life 
and strict discipline will in a few months 
cure him of his truancy. But if a boy’s 


W HEN a boy will not be induced to 


home surroundings are so wretchedly bad 
that it seems almost impossible that he 
can grow up to be a decent citizen, if he 
frequents the company of thieves and 
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immoral persons, if he begs in the streets 
or sleeps out at nights, it is of little use to 
drive him to school. It is a home even 
more than a school that he needs, and so 
the School Board steps in, and, acting 
under the authority conferred upon it by 
Parliament, takes the boy right away from 
his evil surroundings and assumes towards 
him for the rest of his school life, and for 
some little time afterwards, parental as 
well as educational responsibilities. The 
boy may be sent to one of the industrial 
schools under other authorities with which 
the Board has agreements, or he may be 
sent to the Board’s own industrial school, 
the Shaftesbury training-ship, which lies 
in the Thames off Grays, 
326 


The radical difference between the truant 
schools and the Shaftesbury shows itself 
in the demeanour of the boys and the 
whole life of the ship. A boy at a truant 
school is there for a short time only, and 
the sooner he leaves the better he will be 
pleased. He feels that he is a prisoner, 
and the Governor, good friend though he 
often proves to be, is regarded more or less 
asa gaoler. But the boy on the Shaftes- 
bury is at home, and Captain Scriven, the 
Captain - Superintendent, is his 
foster-father. 

On the occasion of my last visit 
to the ship, I had a good example 
of the spirit that animates the 
Shaftesbury boys. The whole ship’s 
company was camping out for a 
few weeks, and I had to ask the 
way to the camp. Fortunately I 
fell in with a Shaftesbury boy who 
was returning to the camp from 
an errand to the ship, and he acted 
as my guide. He was a fair- 
haired, blue-eyed boy with a 
happy, smiling face; he spoke with 
a pronounced Cockney twang, but 
was as bright and well-mannered 
a lad as one could wish to meet. 
He was bubbling over with pride 
in his ship, and was only too pleased 
to discourse about life on board and 
in camp. He knew the ordinary 
Board School—had attended one for years, 
when he was not playing truant—and might 
therefore be regarded as a credible witness 
when he deposed that the Shaftesbury was a 
jolly sight better. ‘ And no one could have 
a better Captain than we have, sir,” was 
his entirely spontaneous tribute to Captain 
Scriven, whom he had good reason to 
know, being, as he explained, one of the 
“Captain’s steerage boys,” whose special 
duty it is to wait on the Captain. 

The impression left on the visitor by the 
appearance of the boys at work and at 
play is, that such a happy and contented 
spirit is typical rather than exceptional on 
the Shaftesbury. The boys have a large 
measure of freedom, and when a few days’ 


Grays 





leave of absence is allowed to visit friends, 
they always return punctually to the ship. 
Although all the boys of the Shaftesbury 
have been sent to the ship by magistrates’ 
order, the word “detention” seems singu- 
larly inappropriate to their free, happy life. 
An institution less suggestive of a peni- 
tentiary it would be difficult to find. 

Life on board is a round of cheerful 
activity from morning till night. The half- 
time system of work and schooling obtains 
here, as in other industrial schools, each 
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Navigation has been taught to the boys in 
the upper standards, and with the ground- 
ing thus given an industrious and intelli- 
gent boy, who goes to sea before the mast, 
may reasonably hope to pass his mate’s 
examination and in time command a ship 
of his own. The Captain offers a sextant 
to any old boy who obtains his first mate’s 
certificate, as two have already done. 

Here is a vivacious description by a 
Shaftesbury boy of the ordinary life on 
board: “ Work and play on board the 
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boy having a day’s schooling and a day’s 
work alternately. The work is specially 
designed to fit the boys for a seafaring life, 
which naturally many of them choose 
when the time for leaving comes. A full 
course of instruction in seamanship is 
given, and the lessons on the Shaftesbury 
are supplemented by practical work on the 
tender Themis, a schooner of 145 tons, 
which, during the summer months, with 
a crew of three officers and thirty boys, 
cruises about the mouth of the Thames, 
occasionally prolonging the voyage down 
the English Channel as far as Plymouth. 
Of late years the more scientific work of 


Shaftesbury are intermingled with each 
other, so that each boy gets a fair amount 
of one and plenty of the other. The work 
consists principally in scrubbing decks, 
cleaning bright work, painting ship and 
boats, and many different occupations—viz. 
shoemaking, sailmaking, tailoring, sailoring, 
gunnery, rowing, and last, but not least, 
the band. At play we have called all 
shoregoing games into requisition, besides 
many of our own. On the upper deck 
football and cricket may be seen in full 
swing, whilst ping-pong (under difficulties), 
chess, draughts, and dominoes are played 
between decks. When summer comes on, 
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bathing and long excursions in boats are 
Do 5 

the order of the day, while ‘sling the 

monkey’ is played in the evening.” 


Drill and physical exercises play an 
important part in the training of the boys. 
Some of the drill is of a particularly 
picturesque character ; the boys are taught 
to handle rifle and cutlass with vigour and 
smartness. But perhaps the most excit- 
ing piece of work they do in this direction 
is the drill with the field-gun, which they 
manipulate with lightning rapidity. They 
have taken the gun by train, dragged it 
through London streets, and been highly 
complimented on their smartness by military 
and naval officers. Besides these special 
exercises there are the more ordinary 
methods of physical training—gymnastics 
and exercises with dumb-bells, wands and 
Indian clubs; and the result of this work, 
coupled with the good food and generally 
healthy life, is seen in the vigorous, sturdy 
figures of the great majority of the boys. 

The Shaftesbury has the great advantage 
of a fine playing-field on shore, in which 
cricket and football can be indulged in. 
Here also is a large covered swimming- 
bath which on a hot summer afternoon is 
a source of much healthful pleasure to the 
boys. Most of them can swim, many very 
well, and the simple expedient of throw- 
ing pennies into the water reveals the 
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fact that many 
of them are very 
expert divers. 

In another part 
of the field is the 
hospital, a very 
pleasant and con- 
venient building, 
which, happily, is 
not often largely 
tenanted. 

For five or six 
weeks in the 
summer now and 
again the whole 
ship’s company 
encamps in the 
playing-field, and 
the boys enjoy a 
pleasant and 
healthful change 
from the usual 
routine of their 
lives. The camp 
is organised on 
military lines, 
with youthful sentries guarding it by day 
and night. It is chiefly a time of holiday, 
ordinary lessons being dispensed with. A 
good deal of drill is done in the mornings, 
the band practises, and there are, of course, 
tent and messroom duties to be attended 
to, but the afternoons and evenings are free 
for cricket, swimming, and other diversions. 

There is ne difficulty about the religious 
question on board the Shaftesbury. The 
ordinary undenominational Bible teaching, 
common to all London Board Schools, is 
given daily, and on Sunday services are 
conducted by Captain Scriven or Mr. 
W. T. Litton, the head school-master. A 
shortened form of the Church of England 
service is used, the bulk of the boys being 
certified as belonging to the Church of 
England; but no objection is ever raised to 
the presence of the few Nonconformist boys 
at this simple service. The fact that the 
Captain himself is the parson is the best 
guarantee against the teaching of anything 
approaching controversial theology. The 
Roman Catholic boys attend their church 
on shore, and receive visits on board from 
the Roman Catholic priest. The hearty 
singing of the boys is an inspiring feature 
of the Sunday services on board. Those 
boys who show special musical talent have 
a chance of developing it in the school 
band, and often of turning it to practical 
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account in after life, as the majority of the 
young bandsmen eventually join army or 
navy bands. 

Shaftesbury boys are great as entertainers. 
They have figured more than once.in the 
Lord Mayor’s Show, and have taken part 
in many entertainments for charitable 
objects. Their bright ways and smart 
appearance, helped by a picturesque cos- 
tume, make them great popular favourites 
wherever they go. 

No boy has a chance to be dull or lazy 
on board the Shaftesbury. He is not 
overburdened with work, but he is kept 
constantly occupied; he is not allowed to 
loaf. Even in winter time and wet weather, 
when outdoor sports are impossible, he is 
not without resources. A good library and 
a fair assortment of suitable periodicals 
are available for his use. A certain amount 
of evening school work is done, but the 
lessons chosen are of the more recreative 
kind. Entertainments are given once a 
week, and the Captain knows how to keep 
the attention of the boys with a “yarn” 
which will not be without helpful sugges- 
tions. The orthodox indoor games — 
dominoes, ping-pong, and so on—are in- 
dulged in; and with these varied occupa- 
tions and certain indescribable diversions 
of their own invention, which can only 
be summarised under the generic name 
“sky-larking,” the boys find it no difficult 
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matter to drive dull care away during the 
long winter evenings. 

When a boy turns the age of fifteen, 
the important question of his career in 
life has to be decided. Although the 
Board's legal control extends till he reaches 
the age of eighteen, it is recognised that 
unless the boy’s own choice determines 
his occupation, he is not likely to be suc- 
cessful in it nor to remain in it long. The 
Captain’s duty, therefore, at this juncture is 
limited to advising; but fortunately there 
are not many Shaftesbury boys who, by 
the time they leave the ship, have not 
learned to look upon Captain Scriven as 
their best friend, and his advice is seldom 
disregarded. The Board’s legal position at 
this time in the boy’s career is chiefly 
valuable if he himself wishes to avail him- 
self of it. It may supply him with a 
means of escape from bad parents, who, 
after neglecting or even ill-treating him 
during his childhood, may be anxious now 
to avail themselves of his earning capacity ; 
and it may be valuable as giving him the 
right to return to the ship while seeking a 
new situation, should the first turn out 
unsatisfactory. 

The Captain’s object is to get as many boys 
as possible into the army, navy, or merchant 
service, because, lacking, as nearly all of 
them do, the restraining influence of a good 
home, they are far more likely, it is thought, 
to turn out well 
if subjected to a 
continuance, more 
or less, of the 
disciplined life to 
which they have 
been accustomed, 
than if left to their 
own devices and 
to the influence of 
doubtful friends. 
Of 169 boys who 
left the ship 
during the year 
ended July 1903, 
10 joined the 
Royal Navy, 33 
entered army or 
navy bands, 67 
went to sea in 
merchant ships, 7 
obtained situa- 
tions on shore, 11 
emigrated to 
Canada, 38 were 
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allowed to return to live with their friends, 
two were transferred to other institutions, 
and one died. 

Of the after careers of Shaftesbury 
boys many interesting records are to be 
gleaned from the letters which continually 
reach the Captain from old boys in all 
parts of the world, as well as from the 
personal visits which many of them from 
time to time pay to the ship. Sitting by the 
Captain at his desk, as he turns over a 
bundle of letters and photographs, one gets 
a kaleidoscopic glimpse of the lives of 
typical old Shaftesbury boys, and learns 
something of the affection with which the 
old ship and the old teachers and com- 
panions are remembered. 

Here is a letter from a blue-jacket in the 
Channel Squadron who asks that a certifi- 
cate may be sent to him, as he would like to 
have it to remind him of the old ship. He 
is coming to visit the ship, when he gets 
home, and asks permission to bring a 
friend, so that he may show her (signifi- 
cant pronoun) the ship on which he was 
trained. Here is a letter from a quarter- 
master-sergeant in a crack regiment, who 
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has been through the whole of the South 
African campaign. It is accompanied by 
a number of photographs illustrating life 
in South Africa, and by some verses—by 
no means devoid of merit—in which the 
sergeant records some incidents in a scout’s 
life under “ Fighting Mac.” The next letter 
deals with the less romantic life of a sales- 
man in the New Kent Road; the writer is 
getting on well, and has pleasant recollec- 
tions of jolly times spent on board and of 
kindness shown to him when he left the 
ship. From a soldier in India come friendly 
greetings and news about other Shaftes- 
bury boys. From a settler in Canada 
comes a photograph of the log-house in 
which he lives and which his own hands 
have built. A letter from a young bands- 
man in a Worcestershire regiment is full 
of expressions of affectionate gratitude. 
Enclosed is a photograph of the writer in 
his regimentals, and on the back of this the 
Captain has written, “ One of the best boys 
ever received on board the Shaftesbury.” 
It seems that this young fellow, in his last 
year on the ship, took the highest prize for 
school-work and also the prize awarded by 
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the votes of his school-fellows to “ the most 
popular boy.” 

A photograph one is a little surprised to 
see among this collection is one of a hand- 
some, refined-looking man in evening dress. 
This is an old boy who has developed in 
a somewhat unusual direction; he is en- 
gaged in business in a northern town, and 
devotes his evenings to teaching elocution, 
of which he is a past master. The pro- 
grammes of his recitals point to his being 
a man of refinement and literary taste, and 
the long and interesting letter accompany- 
ing the photograph confirms this idea. The 
letter is of so self-revealing a character, 
and moreover gives so vivid a glimpse of 
life on the Shaftesbury, and the influence 
of that life on a receptive mind, that I 
must quote part of it. 

“The impression you made on me,” says 
the writer, “while I was on board is very 
real and true to me at this moment. I 
fancy as I write I hear you reading the 
morning prayers, standing at the reading- 
desk on the school-deck. Now the prayers 
are over and you are looking very sadly at 
us all, and telling us how grieved you are 
that there are so many boys reported for 
bad conduct. Better than that I can see 
another morning. It is New Year’s morn- 
ing. You have spoken earnestly and ten- 
derly to us, and urged us to keep a better 
record for the year just begun. Then you 
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raise your cap 
and turn to the 
officers grouped 
round you and 
say, ‘I wish you 
all, officers and 
boys, a most happy 
and prosperous 
New Year.’ I see 
every officer bare 
his head, and | 
hear that clear, 
hearty shout from 
three hundred 
odd young throats, 
‘ Same to you, sir.’ 
Now the scene 
changes: it 
night, the ham- 
mocks are slung, 
and you are going 
the rounds. I 
hear you and Mr. 
M—— come up 
the ladder to 
the school-deck where I lie listening. 
You pass by my hammock. Once you 
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slightly catch your shoulder against my 


hammock as you pass. Then all is still for 
a moment, and ‘Good-night, boys,’ rings 
through the ship, and ‘Good-night, sir,’ 
sounds out clearlyin reply. How I should 
enjoy to spend a whole day on board, 
and take my part again! I always dis- 
liked washing mornings; my soap never 
would last out. But I’d wake up happily 
and spring out eagerly if it were washing- 
day on board to-morrow, and I were there.” 

Such letters as these, whether couched 
in the graceful and happy language of the 
one quoted or in the rougher phraseology 
of warm-hearted lads whose strong point 
was never book-learning, are more eloquent 
evidence than any statistics could be of 
the real influence for good which the 
Shaftesbury has exerted on those who have 
been on board. For many a ragged and 
neglected little urchin the day when he 
stood trembling before a London magistrate, 
charged perhaps with the heinous offence 
of being “without visible means of sub- 
sistence,” or with being beyond the control 
of parents who had never exercised the 
elementary duties of parenthood, has proved 
a red-letter day indeed, the beginning of 
a new life of order and care and discipline, 
leading to a happy, self-respecting, and 
useful manhood. 
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BY JOHN A. STEUART 


HERE appear, I remarked one evening, 
|’ to be many people in the United States 
with an unappeasable grudge against the 
two democratic framers of the Declaration of 
Independence. As I expected, the whole table 
looked up inquiringly. Yes, I went on, there 
must be a great many simple Republican minds 
smarting to-day because of the egregious 
narrowness of Uncle Sam’s political constitu- 
tion. The Bird of Freedom may screech, but 
the theory of universal equality and the aboli- 
tion of class distinctions have not produced the 
promised elysium beyond the Atlantic. Effete 
old Europe has its compensations, and in 
nothing apparently is it more to be envied from 
the Republican point of view than in its Free 
Trade in titles. The good men who signed the 
Declaration of Independence forged curbs for 
posterity when they fancied themselves legislat- 
ing for freedom. 

Take one consequence as illustrated to-day 
by our cousins in the West. The founders of 
the Republic despised and prohibited titles, but 
their descendants have developed an almost 
frantic admiration for the rank they cannot 
enjoy. Were ever the revenges of time more 
cruelly exemplified? ‘‘Shirt sleeves, broad- 
cloth, shirt sleeves,” says the old proverb pithily 
describing the rise and fall of family fortunes. 
Reversion or atavism seems to be as much a 
law of nature as progress. Butthe unfortunate 
Americans have reverted in taste without 
ability of enjoyment. There’s the rub. 

The Englishman is luckier. You ask what I 
mean? My meaning is perfectly plain, to wit, 
that any Englishman so minded and properly 
equipped with the wherewithal may at any 
time provide himself and his wife with a title, 
a coat of arms, and a gallery of ancestors at 
rates which certainly cannot be considered 
exorbitant in view of the glory attached. A 
friend who understands these things tells me 
that the tendency of the market price is down- 
ward, and that the honour which a quarter ofa 
century ago would have cost not a fraction 
under £25,000 may now be had for £5000 less. 
To men of modest means and soaring ambitions 
this is an advantage on which there is no need 
to enlarge. Now an American, if he were to 
form a trillion-billion trust, could not have him- 
self thus ennobled by law. Yearn he never so 


much for the magic charter, all his millions 
cannot buy it, at any rate in his own name and 
for his own behoof. His ambition must be 
gratified, if gratified at all, by slipping into the 
peerage or baronetage on the female side, as 
lawyers say, and thus obliterating at once his 
name and individuality. By a lucky chance 
his daughter may reach the status and 
splendour of a duchess, but he, poor man! 
remains plain Jonathan without ornament or 
trimmings of Heralds’ College, the victim of 
ancestral foibles and absurd ideals. 

This is a poignant grievance, particularly to 
his women-folk, who cannot all mate with lords, 
because in their own expressive phrase there 
aren't enough to go round. Moreover, not 
every princeling or lordling goes to America 
prospecting for a wife. Sometimes these high 
matrimonial connoisseurs are content to ‘‘ con- 
tract alliances” at home. (How is it that in 
the “hupper suckles,” the ‘aristoxy” so 
feelingly described by that great writer and 
lucky speculator, C. Jeames De La Pluche, 
people never by any chance fall in love, but 
only ‘‘contract alliances” and ‘arrange 
marriages”? Is the blue blood in high 
regions too thin for the rapture of common 
humanity, or is it vulgar to have feelings even 
in matrimony ”) 

The number of coroneted heads being in- 
finitesimal in proportion to the total popula- 
tion of Europe and America, the interest they 
excite in a Republican land is rampantly keen. 
Hence it comes that when one of them goes to 
New York or Chicago, is captivated, captured 
and brought to the altar, there is more excite- 
ment than over ninety and nine home-grown 
multi-millionaires airing their Republican 
magnificence between Fifth Avenue and Central 
Park. 

‘*That is because people always set a ficti- 
tious value on things they don’t happen to possess 
themselves,” said the Curate. ‘‘ It’s a weakness 
that probably came in with Eve. The Ameri- 
cans have the almighty dollar, evidently in 
burdensome superfluity, and are proving that 
it isn’t as almighty as they thought. It cannot 
buy and set up a House of Lords, for example. 
Therefore, when a member of our gilded chamber 
alights in an American city, leaders of fashion 
strain and scramble to see him.” 


1 Copyright in the United States of America, by John A, Steuart, 1904, 
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“Fight, you mean,” corrected Solomon 
bluntly. “The papers have lately been very 
entertaining in regard to American manners. 
Of course you have read of that exhibition 
which women of fashion made of themselves in 
New. York the other day.” 

Yes, we had all read of that singular out- 
burst of interest in a British peer getting 
married which made Society ladies in the 
greatest city of America claw each other like 
Kilkenny cats in order to set eyes on the ducal 
bridegroom and his fortunate bride. You will 
remember that according to the reports they 
overpowered the police and took rude liberties 
with each other’s elegant persons. Perhaps 
they fancied the British Lion went round with 
the family crown under his arm to be exhibited 
to the curious as an heirloom or an interesting 
piece of vertu. 

“T thought the Society women of America 
were ladies,” said the young lady classic in a 
flash of scorn. 

“Recent facts seem against them, don’t 
they?” said Solomon. ‘‘ Must have been good 
for business, though, to have French millinery 
flying round wholesale in a scrimmage like 
that. The Americans don’t mind spending 
money so long as they get the fun. Was it at 
the same wedding that the presents were valued 
at £250,000? Think of it, a quarter of a 
million sterling, more than many a man of 
business who considers himself successful 
makes in a lifetime. I tell you generosity 
of that sort makes it worth while getting 
married,” 

“Do you know what occurs to me?”’ said 
the Colonel gravely. ‘‘ That if things go much 
further it will presently be quite impossible for 
people of moderate means to make wedding 
presents at all. There was a time, not so very 
long ago, when a wedding gift was a real token 
of affection or esteem ; now, at any rate in the 
rich and fashionable sets, it is merely a means 
of displaying the donor’s ability to disregard 
expense, to be lavish, to be extravagant. A 
system of giving presents has sprung up which 
is just as much social rivalry as the wearing of 
Paris gowns or tiny moleskin jackets, decked 
and inlaid with stuffs that are valueless save 
for their cost. In hats, in gowns, in horses, 
in motors, in plate, in flunkeys, in wedding 
presents, it’s all an ostentatious rivalry of 
wealth. Where is it to stop? We seem to be 
smitten with a kind of madness for social 
jealousy and display.” 

** And yet,” said Solomon, “ England is really 
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thrifty and economical in comparison with the 
United States. Did you see about that Society 
dame living hundreds of miles from New York 
who wished to give an entertainment of two or 
three hours, and actually hired the belongings 
of a metropolitan theatre—actors, orchestra, 
scenery—everything, in fact, except the bare 
building and fixtures; and not only so, but 
spent in addition ten thousand dollars on the 
single item of flowers’ Talk of extravagance, 
if you like, after that.” 

‘*And I read at the same time,” put in the 
Curate, ‘‘ of people actually dying of starvation 
in New York, and of multitudes more who can 
scarcely obtain the hard, unbuttered crust that 
suffices for mere life. These are the things that 
make socialists and anarchists: at one end of the 
scale ill-used wealth rioting in superfluity, at 
the other the sunken, prematurely old faces of 
women and children sinking into their graves 
for lack of bread. You said the other evening, 
Colonel, that we should be forced to deal with 
the millionaire problem. I think the sooner 
that inevitable task is undertaken the better. 
When one woman spends £2000 on flowers 
for a single entertainment, while ten thousand 
of her sisters have not so much among them 
for all the purposes of life, there is something 
seriously wrong. Ruskin declared that the 
amount spent on frivolity in one night in 
London would feed the peasants of a Swiss 
valley for a year. Yet by all accounts London 
is but a novice, an amateur in extravagance 
compared with New York. There’s a reckoning 
ahead as surely as justice is justice.” 

Solomon was on the point of asking in his 
bland, paradoxical way whether justice really 
is justice, but he gave way to the young lady 
classic, who remarked that the ostentatious 
extravagance of wealth is becoming outrageous. 

‘*Not more outrageous than its insolence,” 
said the Colonel. ‘‘ Napoleon used to ask when 
a stranger was presented to him, ‘What has he 
done?’ Now the formula is, ‘How much is he 
worth in cash?’ The gold standard in social 
morality is demoralising.” 

‘Tt seems to affect the women most,” said 
Solomon, adjusting his pince-nez with an 
Aristotelian air of having discovered a new 
truth. 

“Ah,” protested the Colonel, with a sly look 
at the young lady classic, “we know that if an 
angel falls from the angelic state she falls very 
far indeed. Goodness gone astray is the most 
amazing of all votaries of folly. But don’t run 
away with the notion that the gilded mob who 
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fought at a duke’s wedding, or the vulgarian 
who hired theatrical appurtenances for the 
purpose you have named, represent the true 
womanhood of America, any more than our 
own horsey, slangy, cigarette-smoking, bridge- 
playing Lady FitzFriskys and Miss Mevia 
Mannishes represent the true womanhood of 
England. I know several charming American 
ladies; and a friend of mine who knows them 
well in their own country says there isn’t a pin’s 
point to choose between the right sort of English 
woman and the right sort of American woman. 
And I know that’s high praise for the Americans, 
because if I were five-and-thirty years younger 
and bent on such an enterprise, I could still 
find in England the loveliness that enchants 
because it is womanly, and the womanliness 
that makes and holds captive because it is 
lovely.” 

The young lady classic blushed, as it were 
vicariously, for the whole sex; but though her 
eyes were eloquent her tongue was silent. 

‘‘Upon my word, sir, that’s very pretty,” 
cried Solomon. ‘‘I had no idea you were 
addicted to poetry.” 

The Colonel smiled. ‘‘ Extremes meet,” he 
returned quietly. ‘‘ When we are very young 
or very old we are usually poets, only, as a 
rule, in the mute, inglorious way. You re- 
member what was said in ancient days : ‘Your 
young men shall see visions and your old men 
dream dreams.’ Things have not changed in 
that respect. Middle age has no time for such 
fantasies; then men are busy making money, 
winning fame, fighting battles. But there 
comes a day when there is no more money- 
making, no more winning of fame, no more 
fighting of real battles. The merchant leaves 
the mart, the fighter lays aside his harness; 
and then, having nothing to do, the old man 
walks for a little while in amaranthine fields.” 

This brought us to a general discussion of 
age and youth; and Solomon ventured to 
observe that in a certain case he could name 
old age seemed to be neither sad nor sorrowful. 

“Why should it be?” the Colonel returned, 
smiling amiably at the veiled reference. ‘‘ Are 
not age and youth in the same keeping? Is 
He who sustains the one unable to uphold the 
other? Both are as natural as sleeping and 
waking. You say the morning is brighter. 
What if itis? The subdued light of evening is 
not a disadvantage to eyes grown weary of the 
glare. The time comes when, as a delightful 
poet has it, the nurse appears beckoning on the 
stair. Well, thank God, it is a nurse, and not a 
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jailor or executioner. The child must leave the 
feast some time and be put to bed.” 

‘‘Then you would not wish to live indefi- 
nitely ?” said the Curate in a curious tone. 

‘*T certainly don’t pine for the immortality of 
the Wandering Jew,” answered the Colonel “‘I 
am glad to have lived. Life is at once a great 
gift and a great experience. Iam more grateful 
for it than I can tell. For the rest, I am a man 
long accustomed to obey. Never once that I 
can remember did an order reach me from a 
superior officer which I did not execute with a 
ready heart; and when the last call comes I 
should like to obey promptly and decently.” 

For a few minutes after this little speech we 
were silent, most of us with bent heads. There 
was a dewy gleam in the eye of the young lady 
classic when presently she looked up, and the 
Curate confided to me afterwards that some 
exceedingly sage and apposite reflections oc- 
curred to him on the advantages of a life 
devoted to duty, but that somehow they would 
not embody themselves in words. Solomon was 
the first to break silence. 

‘‘You make nothing, sir, of that fear of 
death which afflicts so many péople,’’ he said. 

The Colonel looked at him benignantly. 
‘** You are right,’’ he replied thoughtfully. ‘I 
have looked into the eyes of death too often to 
quail when the Supreme Commander gives the 
order to march. Twice at least the surgeons 
told me I was dying. I learned then that a 
man may die without being. afraid. I have no 
manner of doubt that that is because He who 
prescribes the ordeal gives the courage to bear 
it. If life has taught me one lesson more 
clearly than another, it is this: that in every 
crisis, in every trial, we are most mercifully and 
mysteriously aided. Do you think that when 
the dying Sidney passed the cup of cold water 
to the wounded soldier beside him he was not 


' acting through a power greater than himself ? 


I think I understand something of these things. 
I have lain wounded under the stars without 
hope of recovery. And I was ready to go. 
Shall I tell you what my thought was the first 
time that the surgeon asked me if I had any 
instructions to leave? It was his way of saying 
I was beyond his skill. I was young then. 
What I said was simply this—‘ How horribly 
upset my people will be over this; I’m sorry to 
disappoint them.’ I would have sent apologies 
if I could.” 

We talked of the universal love of life, and the 
Curate mentioned a French man of science who 
has just discovered that the normal span of 





human life is not the Psalmist’s three-score and 
ten, but a good round five-score. 

‘A hundred,” cried Solomon, “‘ that’s news. 
But if he’s right, why do people die so young? 
Does he explain that ?” 

“ Oh, yes,” the Curate answered, ‘‘ he has all 
his scientific reasons pat. Old age, it appears, 
is due to white corpuscles or ‘ phagocyte.’ 
These are minute organisms which might be 
described as the scavengers and sanitary officers 
of the body, since their function is to destroy, 
in fact to devour the malignant microbes which 
cause disease. But mark what happens when 
the defenders fall out of legitimate work. The 
old copybook maxim has it that ‘Satan finds 
some mischief still for idle hands to do.’ Idle 
‘phagocytes’ certainly take to mischief: for 
they turn their devastating energies on the 
organs they are meant to protect, thus by a per- 
verted activity bringing about death. The pro- 
blem, therefore, is to regulate the supply of 
prey for these insatiable ‘phagocytes,’ That 
done, a full generation will be added to the 
span of human life, and, what is more, the 
disabilities of old age will disappear.” 

The Colonel remarked that of course the 
world will welcome the aid of science either in 
prolonging life or in making it easier. But he 
ventured to doubt whether the new elixirs 
would be found to result in an added fund of 
happiness. 

‘If the question were merely to live long 
and not to live well,” he said; “to exist in 
the present state without aim except the aim 
of existing, then the new discovery were 
certainly a boon. By the way,” he broke off, 
‘do you recollect that famous interview between 
Marcus Tullius Cicero and his brother Quintus 
in Landor’s Imaginary Conversations? I was 
reading the book the other day, and having it 
by me will take the liberty of presenting a 
passage on this very point. Marcus is speak- 
ing: he says—‘ If life is a present which any one 
foreknowing its contents would have willingly 
declined, does it not follow that any one wouid 
as willingly give it up having well tried what 
they are? I speak of the reasonable, the firm, 
the virtuous, not of those who, like bad 
governors, are afraid of laying down the powers 
and privileges they have been proved unworthy 
of holding. Were it certain that the longer we 
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live the wiser we become and the happier, then 
indeed a long life would be desirable.’ I 
think that puts the case fairly. The speaker 
adds that things being what they are, the wish 
‘to go away unshaken by years, undepressed 
by grief and undespoiled of our better faculties’ 
is surely the rational one. As to the end, that 
comes fitly when the task is done.” 

‘By the way,” said Solomon eagerly, as 
though a bottled idea were in danger of explod- 
ing if not instantly expressed, “I saw a curious 
thing the other day. It was a statement by a 
medical specialist that athletes are a short-lived 
race.” 

‘** Common experience confirms the specialist,” 
said the Colonel. ‘‘ The reason for the athlete’s 
brief career is that Nature abhors excess. She 
will not tolerate it, and usually her way of 
intimating her intolerance is sudden and 
peremptory. I have no hesitation in saying 
that the present craze for athletics is sending 
thousands of promising youths to untimely 
graves. They think that muscle is life, whereas 
in fact too much muscle is death.” 

The Curate, speaking in confirmation, men- 
tioned grave consequences short of death. “ The 
army,” he said, ‘‘are rejecting overtrained 
youths because their hearts are damaged. And 
harder than that,” he went on, “I know the 
case of a man who passed high for an appoint- 
ment in the Civil service, but was ultimately 
declined because he had the football heart. That 
is what the craze for athletics at public schools 
and elsewhere is leading to. One has only to 
watch the evils of the centre reflected on the 
surface. A few years ago the medical profession 
was talking of the ‘cycling face.’ Now we 
have the ‘motoring face,’ both phrases being 
expressive of the nervous strain which kills. 
I had lately an opportunity of seeing the 
competitors in a motor race at the end of their 
ordeal, and it was pitiable to look at them. 
Have you noticed, by the way, that motorists 
grow old very quickly ?” 

**Ts that so ’” cried Solomon, who had him- 
self thoughts of investing. 

‘* Ah,” said the Colonel, “the ancient rule 
of the golden mean, everything in reason and 
reason in everything. There is no other law 
even for motorists who would be happy at the 
end of the day.” 
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Over-Sea Notes 


From Our Own 


Retrogression at the Propaganda 


TERROR reigns at the Propaganda! Cardinal 
Gotti is the Prefect of that Congregation, and 
was spoken of as one of the most probable 
candidates to the Papacy when Leo XIII. died. 
After having spent almost all his life in a 
monastery—he is a Carmelite monk—he has 
decided to rule with the same system the insti- 
tution entrusted to his care, which is the most 
important in the Roman Catholic Church, as it 
controls at least three-fifths of the hierarchy, 
nominally subject to the Holy See. Indeed, so 
great is the power of the Prefect of Propaganda, 
that, while the Pontiff is called the ‘‘ white 
Pope ” from his robes, he is known as the “red 
Pope” from his Cardinal’s scarlet, and the 
General of the Jesuits is the ‘‘ black Pope,” as 
his robe is that colour. Cardinal Gotti has 
decided that all the work which is centred at the 
Propaganda, and the discussions which take place 
there among the Cardinals composing the con- 
gregation, shall be maintained in the strictest 
secrecy, to avoid as much as possible any in- 
fluence from heterogeneous outside elements, 
and any criticism and judgment of their work. 
Thus they will have a freer hand in continuing 
to direct the force and influence of the Roman 
Catholic organisation against progress and an 
open mind. 

With this fixed idea, which lately has as- 
sumed the character of almost a mania, 
Cardinal Gotti has not only warned and re- 
proved the clerks working under him, but has 
even raised his voice in the presence of his 
fellow Cardinals, especially condemning the 
divulging of the name of a new Bishop when 
chosen, as though, the appointment once de- 
cided, there was some interest in not announcing 
it at once. But Cardinal Gotti hates the Press 
as much as Cardinal Antonelli did, who said 
journalists should be employed to reclaim the 
marshes about Rome. What he wants to avoid 
is that the appointment of new Bishops should 
be telegraphed, for instance, to the United 
States or Australia, instead of having the news 
go there by the official channels of the Roman 
Catholic Church, for which the telegraph is as 
yet non-existent, thus employing weeks and 
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sometimes months before arriving at its desti- 
nation. He has even made a casus belli of the 
fact that certain news was known by telegraph 
in America a few hours before it had been de- 
cided upon at the Propaganda, which is a sur- 
prising statement from a man who, before being 
known as a leading figure in the Sacred College, 
had the reputation of a great mathematician. 
A Cardinal less clever than the Prefect, but 
more conversant with the modern system of 
journalism, informed him that what seemed 
impossible was due to the fact that time in 
Rome being six hours in advance of that of 
New York, and the news of the decision of the 
Propaganda being cabled immediately after the 
meeting, of course it arrived there at an hour 
earlier than that in which it was sent from 
Rome.—t. ¢. 


A Unique Strike 

In the Chinese quarter of Melbourne a very 
extensive business in the manufacture of furni- 
ture is carried on, and has from time to time 
attracted public attention from its competition 
with European labour. In spite of the law 
requiring Chinese furniture to be stamped before 
being put out for sale, in order that the public 
may differentiate between the European and 
the Oriental workman, the latter is such an 
expert and patient toiler that the white man 
finds himself much handicapped in this particular 
trade. 

The Chinaman has also proved himself equal 
in resource of late to his European brother by 
adopting Western methods of settling trade 
differences, and has gone ‘‘on strike,” and for 
some weeks past more than 300 workmen have 
been ‘‘ out,” holding solidly together, receiving 
strike pay and generally paralysing the masters’ 
trade. The Chinese labour leaders have now 
formulated their terms, which deal with rates 
of pay, the payment of all expenses of the 
strike by the employers, the non-employment of 
any European, and cash guarantees that the 
masters will commit no breach of the rules of 
the workmen’s union. The employers have 
agreed to some of the simpler conditions, but 
they refuse the rest, and so the strike will con- 
tinue, presumably till the manufacturers by 
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Over-Sea Notes 


their greater strength tire the men out; but it 
is interesting to notice the wiliness of the 
Heathen Chinee in his last demands, number 
nine of the series, the most remarkable con- 
dition surely that ever entered into a strike 
settlement :— 

“The employers’ union to provide two roast 
pigs, each weighing at least 80 lbs., to be used 
in the worship of the Joss.” 

Two roast pigs would not go far in the 
worship of the Joss amongst several hundred 
workmen; but the point is that almost all the 
employers are Chinese who have become Chris- 
tians, and the crowning triumph of the strikers 
would come if the masters were compelled “ to 
bow the knee to Baal” to the extent of provid- 
ing pigs for idol worship. It is fortunate for 
European masters and men that subtle ques- 
tions of this kind do not emerge in their strikes, 
else the problem of settlement might be made 
still more difficult.—a. J. w. 


World’s Deepest Gold Mine 


WuaAt is believed to be the deepest gold mine 
in the whole world is being worked at Bendigo, 
a large, flourishing, gold-mining town in the 
centre of the State of Victoria, Australia. The 
mine in question, which is called the New 
Chum Railway Mine, has sunk its main shaft 
to the great depth of 3900 feet, or only 60 feet 
short of three-quarters of a mile. It would be 
thought that the haulage of men and ore up 
and down such a tremendous depth of shaft 
would be a toilsome and costly process; but 
the Bendigo mine managers are famous all over 
Australia both for their ability and economy, 
and the New Chum Railway Mine has machinery 
capable of hauling fully 800 feet deeper should 
the shaft be continued. The chief problem is 
how to keep the tunnels and general workings 
cool enough for the miners to work in at such a 
depth. If the heat of the earth’s crust increased 
a degree for every 60 feet, as it is supposed to 
do, the temperature would be practically un- 
bearable. Fortunately the actual increase is 
something less; but still the heat is very great, 
as well as terribly enervating. It is usually 
about 108 degrees, and, to enable fhe men to 
work at all, a spray of cold water let down 
from above has to be kept continually playing 
on the bodies—naked from the waist upward— 
of the miners. Even then they cannot work 
hard, or they would faint from exhaustion. 


Away from the spray it is impossible to even 
stand still, so oppressive is the heat. Of course 
the difficulty of ventilation adds to the dis- 
comfort, but in Victoria everything is done to 
help the ventilation, by cross shafts and other 
means. This company paid £95,000 in divi- 
dends with the gold got at the 3000 feet level, 
so that there is every encouragement to deep- 
level mining.—F. 8. 8. 


Australian Artesian Bores 

THE great want-of-water trouble that afflicts 
western New South Wales and Queensland has 
been largely overcome, in the latter State, by a 
tine system of artesian bores. It was discovered 
some few years ago, that although there was 
little water on the surface of western Queens- 
land, there were great rivers flowing beneath, at 
depths varying between 2000 and 5000 feet, and 
occasionally near the surface. To tap these, bores 
are sunk with drills, working inside pipes, which 
gradually decrease in size; and it requires, as 
may be imagined, great skill and care to carry 
them down the tremendous depths which are 
sometimes necessary to tap the subterranean 
stream. They are thus very costly, and take 
a long time to construct; but the establish- 
ment of a good supply of water is such a price- 
less boon that neither time nor money is spared. 
Usually the water gushes out of the top of the 
pipe, often spouting high in the air, and some- 
times it is quite hot. The water is usually 
mineralised more or less, but it is almost always 
drinkable. One bore, at Bimerah, which had 
to be sunk 5045 feet to the water, is the deepest 
in Queensland, and it furnishes 70,000 gallons 
aday. This is, however, a small supply, as at 
Charleville there is a famous bore which pours 
forth a torrent continually, at the rate of about 
3,000,000 gallons a day. There are about 60 
bores in Queensland over 3000 feet deep, and of 
these 15 are over 4000 feet deep. One bore, 
which is 4523 feet in depth, furnishes water at 
202 degrees, or nearly boiling point. The water 
from these bores is carried scores of miles in 
drains, and as the flow never fails, the bores are 
the salvation of their districts in dry seasons. 
Curiously enough, although bores have been 
successfully put down in the northern part of 
N.S.W., the artesian streams seem to disappear 
about the centre of the State; and although 
Jarge sums of money are being, and have been, 
spent in boring, no artesian water has been 
found south of the Darling river.—rF. s. s. 
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Varieties 


Tips 

** Way is it,” asked the curious guest, ‘‘ that 
the poor men usually give larger tips than rich 
men?” ‘* Well, suh,” said the waiter, ‘“‘de po’ 
man don’t want nobody to fin’ out he’s po’, 
and de rich man don’t want nobody to fin’ out 
he’s rich, suh.”—Chicago Tribune. 


Some Wise Sayings 

Ir is better living on a little than out-living 
a great deal. 

The Devil tempts others; an idle man tempts 
the Devil. 

Tell me with whom thou goest, and I'll 
tell thee what thou doest.—New Letters and 
Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle, vol. ii. 


E. A. Freeman and the Tractarian 
Movement 


FREEMAN said that his revulsion against 
Tractarianism began from a conversation with 
one of his fellow-scholars [Trinity College, 
Oxford, 1843], who had remarked that it was a 
pity there had been a flaw in the consecration 
of some Swedish bishops in the sixteenth 
century, for this had imperilled the salvation 
of all Swedes since that time. He was startled, 
and began to reconsider his position.—BRYCE : 
Studies in Contemporary Biography. 


How the Habeas Corpus Act was 
passed 


BEFORE proroguing Parliament [May 1679] 
the king gave his assent to the Habeas Corpus 
Act, its solitary record on the statute book. How 
near that sheet was to being blank may be told 
by the fact that this measure, of weighty im- 
portance in the history of England, only passed 
its third reading in the House of Lords because 
the Whig teller in joke counted one very fat 
lord as ten.—TZVhe Popish Plot. By Joun 
Pottock (Duckworth). 


James II. and the Jesuits 


HoWEVER much devotion he expressed to 
the wishes of the Holy Father, his heart was 
more at one with the Society of Jesus than with 
the court of Rome. He chose Jesuits for his 
confessors, begged emoluments for them, took 
their policy for his guide. While his course 
drew from the Jesuits inexhaustible and still 
unexhausted praise, it was met by a series of 
remonstrances waxing in indignation from the 
Pontiff. In the year 1687 fifty candidates for 
orders in the Society were being prepared for 
work in the English province. King James, 
it is said, informed Father John Keynes, the 
provincial, that double or treble that number 
would be necessary to accomplish what he 
designed for Jesuit hands.—7he Popish Plot. 
By Joun PoLiock. 
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Excessive devotion to Games 


THE playing of games may have, and indeed 
ought to have, the excellent results Bowen 
claimed for it, and yet it may be doubted 
whether the experience of life shows that boys 
so brought up do in fact turn out substantially 
more good-humoured, unselfish, and fit for the 
commerce of the world than others who had 
lacked this training. And the further question 
remains whether the games are worth their 
costly candle. That they occupy a good deal of 
time at school and at college is not necessarily an 
evil, seeing that the time left for lessons or study 
is sufficient if well spent. The real drawback 
incident to the excessive devotion games inspire 
in our days is that they leave little room in the 
boy’s or collegian’s mind either for interest in 
his studies or for the love of nature. They fill 


his thoughts, they divert his ambition into 
channels of no permanent value to his mind or 
life; they continue to absorb his interest and 
form a large part of his reading long after he 
has left school or college.—Studies in Contem- 
porary Biography. By JAMES BRYCE. 


Astronomical Notes for February 

THE Sun rises, in the latitude of Greenwich, 
on the 1st day of this month, at 7h. 42m. in the 
morning and sets at 4h. 46m. in the evening; 
on the 11th he rises at 7h. 26m. and sets at dh. 
4m.; and on the 21st he rises at 7h. 7m. and 
sets at 5h. 22m. The Moon will be Full at 
4h. 33m. on the afternoon of the Ist; in her 
Last Quarter at 9h. 56m. on the morning of the 
8th; New at 11h. dm. on that of the 16th; and 
in her First Quarter at 11h. 9m. on that of the 
24th. She will be in perigee, or nearest the 
Earth, a few minutes after midnight on the 
lst, and in apogee, or farthest from us, about 
half-past 12 o’clock on the night of the 15th. 
Exceptionally high tides may be expected on 
the Ist and 2nd. No eclipses are due this 
month. The Moon will occult the bright star 
Aldebaran on the 24th; disappearance at the 
dark limb at 5h. 57m. in the evening, and re- 
appearance at the bright limb at 7h. 1ém., after 
a nearly central occultation lasting lh. 18m. 
The planet Mercury will be at greatest western 
elongation from the Sun on the 10th, and 
visible in the morning, situated at first in the 
constellation Sagittarius and moving into Capri- 
cornus. Venus is also a morning star moving 
through the same constellation more slowly 
than Mercury and nearly to the west of him ; 
she will be in conjunction with the Moon before 
rising on the 13th. Mars is very near the star 
Lambda Aquarii (of the fourth magnitude) on 
the Ist; he will afterwards pass into Pisces, 
but by the end of the month will set soon after 
sunset and scarcely be visible; he will be in 
conjunction with the small crescent Moon on 
the 18th. Jupiter isin Pisces throughout the 
month, in the last week of which he will be 
near Mars. Saturn is in conjunction with the 
Sun on the Ist.—w. T. LYNN. 
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elsewhere in the 
Black Country. The 
improvement thus 
effected is illustrated 
bytheaccompanying 
pictures reproduced 
from photographs of 
a Wednesbury pit- 
mound with and 
without trees 

In the Black 
Country there are 
fourteen thousand 
acresready forimme- 
diate transformation 
from spoil and ash 
heaps into profitable 
as well as pleasant 
woods. This area is 
now lying idle, spoil 
having ceased to be 
tipped upon it, and 
Nature is busy 
clothing it with 
grass and other 
humble forms of 
plant life. What is 
required now is to 








A WEDNESBURY PIT-MOUND BEFORE IT WAS PLANTED WITH TREES 


assist Nature by 
Pit-mounds transformed into Planta- scattering broadcast the seeds of suitable trees 


tions in the spot where the trees are to mature, or to 
plant trees two years old or less and protect 

Ir the men who make two blades of grass them while they are young. If arrangements 
to grow where one 
grew before are 
benefactors of the 
human race, what 
shall be said of 
those who trans- 
form dismal wastes 
into flourishing 
plantations? This 
has been done in 
some parts of the 
Black Country, and 
an association has 
been formed with 
the object of plant- 
ing and protecting 
trees over an area 
of about thirty 
thousand acres, that 
is, roughly, equal 
to a square seven 
miles each way. 
That trees will grow 
on pit-mounds has 
been made clear 
already by the 
Parks planted at 
Wednesbury, Wal- 


sall, Oldbury and A WEDNESBURY PIT-MOUND CONVERTED INTO A PLANTATION 
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cannot be made with the different proprietors 
for the afforestation of the area, the adjoining 
municipalities should acquire the land or the 
State should take it up for planting. 

It is desirable for many reasons that the 
present ugly waste should be converted into a 
place of sylvan beauty; but even if our 
wsthetic, hygienic, and moral responsibilities 
are left out of consideration, perhaps the fact 
that trees can be grown over the area with 
financial profit will lead to some action being 
taken. Once the Black Country was forest, and 
it can again become covered with trees if 
support is given to the efforts being taken to 
achieve that object. In France and Belgium, 
Germany and Austria, and also in parts of 
Great Britain, trees are growing and thriving 
upon pit-waste, furnace-slag, and even upon the 
ash of burnt-out shale. Fast-growing conifers 
planted in the district would soon produce large 
quantities of pit-timber; and the _ poplar, 
willow, ash, and sycamore can be relied upon to 
grow freely in many places. The president of 
the Midland Reafforesting Association, formed 
with the object of advancing this transformation, 
is Sir Oliver Lodge, and the general honorary 
secretary, Mr. Herbert Stone, Bracebridge St., 
Birmingham, will be glad to give any particulars 
concerning it. 


The Storage of Electricity 


THE most important practical problem of 
electricity at the present time is the invention 
of a convenient and compact means of storing 
electrical energy. The storage batteries in 
common use are heavy, occupy a large amount 
of room, require careful treatment, and leave 
much to be desired in other respects. Mr. Edison 
has, however, been at work for several years 
perfecting a storage cell entirely new in prin- 
ciple; and some tests of it with automobiles, 
recently reported to the Institution of Electri- 
cal Engineers, show that the cell has decided 
advantages over those hitherto available. The 
one great difficulty in the construction of good 
electrical motor-cars, or in the establishment of 
a satisfactory system of tramway in which each 
tram carries the battery which drives it, is 
the want of a suitable storage cell. When this 
is provided, there will be no need for under- 
ground or overhead wires, and every car, 
whether running on rails or not, will carry its 
own power, which can be replenished when 
necessary at fixed stations. 

In the Edison cell now being perfected, 
iron and nickel oxide are used instead of the 
lead and lead peroxide of the accumulators in 
general use, and a solution of caustic potash is 
the liquid ‘employed instead of diluted oil of 
vitriol. The cell promises to be most valuable 
for motor-car work. Its electrical capacity bas 
been tested in the laboratory and on the road, 
and found to be much superior to ordinary lead 
cells under the same conditions, especially as 
regards the output given when ‘discharged at 
heavy discharge rates. The trials on the road 
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were made in a runabout witha battery of 
thirty-eight cells, weighing almost six cwt.; 
the total load, with two persons, being about 
eighteen cwt. The battery stands excessive 
discharges on the road, takes a rapid charge 
which can be utilised, and will recover itself 
after lying discharged for some time. The car 
was run over a distance of five hundred miles 
in a month, but the shaking did not cause any 
appreciable deterioration of the capacity of the 
cells. All the attention the battery required 
was to be replenished with distilled water after 
it had received five or six charges. The cell 
has thus been proved to possess some very 
serviceable characteristics, and will doubtless 
lead to important developments in connexion 
with the use of stored electrical energy. 


Sleeping Sickness and a Tsetse Fly 

INSECTS are becoming notorious as carriers of 
disease germs. Malaria has been proved to be 
caused by parasites which are carried from sick 
persons to healthy ones by certain mosquitoes. 
Yellow fever is also transmitted by means of 
the bite of a mosquito that has previously 
fed on the blood of those sick with the disease. 
Sleeping sickness, or negro lethargy, which 
is common on the West Coast of Africa and 
along the shores of Lake Victoria Nyanza, has 
now been shown to be caused by the introduc- 
tion of germs into the blood by means of a 
species of tsetse fly. Persons infected with the 
disease have an increasing tendency to sleepi- 
ness and eventually lapse into a comatose 
condition, which almost invariably terminates 
in death. Investigations recently concluded 
by an expedition sent to Uganda by the Royal 
Society hove conclusively shown that the 
parasites of the disease are conveyed from 
the sick to the healthy by a tsetse fly (Glossina 
palpalis), and by it alone. The distribution of 
the insect and the disease correspond absolutely ; 
and in regions where the insect does not occur 
there is no sleeping sickness. Now that this 
connexion has been established, the measures 
which will be taken to prevent the ravages of 
the disease will depend upon the destruction 
of the insect which carries it. Asan illustra- 
tion of the success of sanitary measures based 
on knowledge of this kind, the work of American 
surgeons in Havana is remarkable. In 1901 a 
systematic effort was taken to free Havana from 
yellow fever by protecting people sick with 
the disease from the bites of mosquitoes, and 
destroying mosquitoes in the neighbourhood. 
The result was that Havana was free from 
yellow fever within fifty days, and not a single 
case occurred from May 7 to July 1. When 
it is remembered that between 1853 and 1900 
nearly forty thousand deaths occurred there 
from yellow fever, the value of the work ac- 
complished by the American Army Commis- 
sion will be clearly understood. There is little 
doubt that the scientific investigations of sleep- 
ing sickness will lead to similar beneficial 
results, 





Kites as Flying Machines 


Ir is natural to suppose that if a small kite 
will lift a weight of say fourteen pounds in a 
breeze of a certain velocity, a kite of the same 
shape but double the size would lift twenty- 
eight pounds in the same wind. Professor 
Simon Newcomb showed some time ago that this 
isa fallacy. As the size of a kite is increased, 
the weight is increased in a greater proportion ; 
so that the structure may be made so large that 
it will be too heavy to fly. This has been 
proved in the case of the box kite, which is 
becoming a familiar form of kite in this country. 
A kite of this pattern was made with two cells, 
each about the size of a small room, but it was 
found that a hurricane would be required to 
raise even itself into the air, though smaller kites 
of the same model flew perfectly well. The same 
principle applies, of course, to flying machines: 
a small model may be constructed capable of 
sustaining itself in the air, but this does not 
give any ground for the assumption that a 
larger structure of the same form would be 
capable of flight. Dr. Alexander Graham Bell 
has, however, shown that it is possible to over- 
come this difficulty in the construction of large 
kites by building them up with numerous small 
structures. The weight relatively to the support- 
ing surface thus remains the same however large 
the compound kite may be. Each of the simple 
cells with which Dr. Bell builds up his compound 
kite has the shape of a regular tetrahedron, which 
is a form having 
four equal triangles 
as its faces. If you 
know how to make 
four triangles with 
six matches you are 
familiar with the 
shape of each cell in 
the compound kite 
produced by con- 
necting a number 
of them together. 

The illustrations 
here reproduced 
from Dr.  Bell’s 
paper in the United 
States National Geo- 
graphic Magazine 
show a few of the 
kites with which he 
has made experi- 
ments. Kites built 
up in this way have 
great lifting power 
and are very steady 
in the air. The 
tetrahedral frames 
can be combined in 
different ways to 
produce kites or 
aérodromes of vari- 
ous shapes, and Dr. 
Bell is experiment- 
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ing with the object of determining the most 
effective form for flight. The guiding thought 
in his investigations is the applicability of kite 
experiments to the flying-machine problem. 


The Origin of Jewelry 

Ir has usually been held that men and women 
were led by purely wsthetic considerations to 
adorn themselves with precious metals, gems, 
and other objects, but Prof. W. Ridgeway 
has recently shown that the history of such 
ornaments leads to a different conclusion. It 
appears that mankind has been led to wear such 
objects by magic rather than by wsthetic con- 
siderations. The jewelry of primitive peoples 
consists of small stones with natural perforations, 
which are still called “lucky stones,” or of 
substances easily perforated, such as amber, the 
seeds of plants, shells, the teeth and claws of 
animals, bones or pieces of bone, and pieces of 
wood. Later on they learn to bore hard stones, 
such as rock crystal, agate, garnet, etc., and 
obtain the metals from ores. Prof. Ridgeway 
points out that all people value for magical 
purposes small stones of peculiar form or colour 
long before they wear them for ornaments. For 
instance, Australian aborigines and tribes of 
New Zealand use crystal for rain-making. 
Prof. Ridgeway therefore concludes that the 
use of objects still employed in modern jewelry 
has primarily arisen from the magical powers 
attributed to them, by which they were thought 
to protect the wearer. 


COMPOUND KITES 











Our Ways with our 
Neighbours 


RECENTLY a lady said to another, 
when speaking of friends in whose 
welfare she had a sincere interest— 

“T am so glad they have left 
that house they occupied, it is 

most insanitary, I expected daily to hear that one of them was 
down with typhoid.” 

** And did you never tell them of its condition ? 
obvious question. 

“No; I thought they might take it amiss.’ 

‘*Might take it amiss to be told they were in danger of 
their lives?” was asked, with an accent of incredulity. 

‘** Yes : you see, they could have found out about it for them- 
selves if they had tried, and people are sometimes angry at 
being warned, and they might have pooh-poohed my fears 
if [had spoken, and—— No, I always think it better to let 
people go their own way.” 

Then I fell to thinking (for I was the second speaker) of 
that curious trait in human nature which certainly grows 
stronger with increase of years, the tendency to say “ Let be, 
let us see what will happen,” till the inevitable has happened, 
the smouldering ember has set the house on fire, and the 
unconscious inmates, who had not noticed that menacing red 
eye, have either been rescued from the incandescent pile, or 
have left their bodies within the ruin. 

What does it come from, that tendency to watch the pro- 
gress of a still remediable evil, to take note of the canker 
gnawing at the future happiness of those we call our friends, 
whom we visit, correspond with, entertain in return for enter- 
tainment, and never once say to them ‘‘ Look there”? 

There was a case commented on in the newspapers some 
years ago of a man who was drowned in a narrow river in a 
country place, while a group of people watched his struggles 
from the bank. By variot s means he might have been rescued, 
but his rescue was nobody’s personal business, and so his 
neighbours watched him die. 

It was argued at the time that this could not have happened 
in a town, that if one fell into the Thames or the Mersey or 
the Liffey, the quicker brains of the spectators would at once 
have suggested how to draw the drowning one out, that one 
active mind at least in the crowd would have been observant 
of the danger and intent on averting it. Doubtless that is so, 
and yet one cannot get rid of the appalling thought that in 
every company there are some spectators anxious to see the 
incident out to its tragic finish, and disgusted with the 
busybody who introduces his own commonplace personality 
between the victim and the unnamed figure of fear. For quite 
a considerable section of the human race, the pleasure derived 
from watching a neighbour's progress is accentuated by the 
knowledge that he is unconscious that his bridge is broken 
just a little way down the road. A woman's pleasure in her 
drawing-room becomes quite amusing when we know that a 
drain is breathing mephitie gases into her larder. A father's 
pride in his family has something in it on which we muse 
tenderly when we know, and he does not, that at least two of 
his household are taking the path that leads to destruction. 
We see the dangers and we say nothing. Then when the evil 
has happened, and the end that can never be altered is 
reached, we visit the bereaved, sit with them in darkened 
rooms, and admit in sorrow that is not altogether insincere, 
that there was a time when the calamity might have been 
averted. 

It is not histrionic villains that do this, it is respectable 
everyday people, multitudes of them. 

Why do they do it? It would be difficult to indicate all the 
reasons that affect the complex human mind. It is more or 
less intelligible—according to the seriousness of the issues 
involved—that people do not want to indicate risks in which 
a third person is involved, the tale-bearer is conscious of some 
loss of personal dignity, and the tolerant person has learned 
from experience that detached instances when placed in due 
perspective are seen justly, though out of focus they might 
have been deemed monstrous. Nevertheless, there are cir- 
cumstances which the simplest mind recognises as wrong and 
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indefensible, and it is not a matter 
of choice but of obligation to indi- 
cate to those able to control and 
alter them. There are conditions 
wherewith the stronger inter- 
meddleth not, but the friend—the 
touch of the true friend is bound 
to bring some measure of healing. 

Concerning inanimate evils there can be no question, In 
all that affects his well-being amid dangers known to us, each 
of us is his brother's keeper. We may not be able to prop his 
house with our own shoulder, indeed it is questionable if 
individual obligation should ever go so far; but where we see 
the beams bend it is our duty to say, with some measure of 
insistence, that there is danger there. The information may 
not always be civilly received, but what of that? We have 
done as we should be done by ; if, being warned, another perish, 
we are guiltless of his blood. 

Our abundant little opportunities pave the way for the 
great opportunities which are less frequent, though those 
may extend no further than to tell one who inquires of us ot 
the very best shop, the very best dressmaker, the very best 
servants’ registry we know of. There are people to whom 
these little kindnesses seem to offer insuperable difficulties. 
They are apparently unable to inform even their closest 
intimates where that pretty piece of furniture may be had at a 
reasonable price, and who can be got to puta fashionable dress 
within reach of the modest purse. A faulty memory is always 
called in to aid in the preservation of these minor secrets. 

Again, there is the kindly information that one volunteers, 
as that some unconscious person's gown is trailing in the mud, 
or that her bonnet has slipped to the angle of comedy. It 
does not always follow that an appreciative smile will reward 
the informant, indeed I have known the latter to receive a 
look that was like a blow. But again, what of that? Our 
good intent remains a conscious happy possession. 

There are admonitions that are not always received kindly 
because, however useful, they are not always given of good 
will. One of these is indissolubly connected with the memory 
of a certain winter day. A girl of character, one of the kind 
that go far because little obstacles do not deter them, entered 
a public conveyance. Owing to the cold she was wrapped up 
till only her eyes and nose were visible. A middle-aged lady 
sitting opposite found something ludicrous in the girl's 
aspect, and she smiled in a frankly amused way that the 
younger considered offensive. The latter slowly turned down 
her collar, pushed her hat back, smoothed her woollen gloves 
from her hands, and then, leaning towards her opposite neigh- 
bour, said in a voice that was perfectly audible to every one 
within the vehicle, *‘ Your wig is crooked.” 

Outside the atmosphere was below zero, but within for the 
space of five minutes it felt absolutely tropical. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 
LITERARY 


Quille Penne.—The immaturity of your story suggests that 
you are very young. If so you will improve, but if you are 
not very young—thirteen or so—I should not encourage you 
to go on writing. Your spelling is correct save for one 
blunder—address with a single d—and there is only one 
grammatical error, but your knowledge of life and of human 
character is elementary. A story all about love, just think of 
it ! the maunderings of two girls about one man, when even 
the most meagre life can have thoughts and interests and 
aspirations wide as the universe. And then the ease with 
which both console themselves when he is killed! And the 
appalling remark from one that his death was the best thing 
that could happen, because, forsooth, they could not both 
have him! It reminds one of the false mother in the story of 
King Solomon's judgment. That a strong young man without 
a stain on his honour should die is, both in fancy and in fact, 
the very worst thing that could happen. Then that a mother 
should on her deathbed compel her son to promise to marry 
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The manufacture of LEMCO is 
controlled by the Liebig Company 
throughout—from the rearing of 
their own cattle to the potting 
of the extract, This ensures 

that perfection and evenness of 
quality which are found in 

LEMCO alone, 

The secret of LEMCO’s 
efficiency — high concentration— 
explains its great economy. The 
careful housewife will find that 
LEMCO, besides improving her 

cooking, reduces her expenses, 


LEMCO 


(The only genuine Liebig Co.'s Extract.) 
1 oz. LEMCO goes as far as 2 Ibs. finest lean beof. 











Mr. AITCHISON’ S 
“Hints on Eyesight.” 


Hint No. 2: ‘* HARD WORK.” 


It is wonderful what an amount of hard 
work can be got out of the eyes if proper 
attention is paid to the laws of nature. If 
the eyes ache or yet tired, or if the head 
aches after a spell of reading or after a 
visit to the th atre, concert, etc., you may 
be sure that there is some defect which 
needs attention Have this defect set 
right and the necessary assistance given 
to the eyes by means of properly fitted 
spectacle < or eyeglasses, and you can use 
your e,es as imuch as you like without 
fear that they will deteriorate. By proper 
attention on the first symptom of an 
optical defect further mischief can be 
preyehted: but not in one case in fifty 
can the defect be remedied when it has 
obtained a firm hold; it can only be pre- 
vented from getting worse 


AITCHISON’S SPECTACLES 
STRENGTHEN WEAK EYES. 


‘* Eyesight Preserved,” a pamphlet. New Illustrated 
Edition, post free. 


AITCHISON & CO., _¥.m "Government 


Ee RNERURCH ST EERE Ss OnDON 
14 NEWGATE ST., & est OXFORD ie | : 





MACKINTOSH’S 
EXTRA CREAM TOFFEE 


G DET.ICIOUB ! DELICIOUS !! DELICIOUS !! 


f f “This is the most enjoyable sweetmeat I have 
ve ever tasted Da. Gorpown StaBLes. 
*OLD EVERYWHERE. 


If any difficulty in procuring snd eight penny 
stampe for a v — samp .e packet to 
J. Maoccivtoss, Lid, e Toffee Mills, Halifax 

















THE ANTI-PAPAL LIBRARY 


1. ROADS FROM ROME. 4 Series 
of Personal Narratives. Compiled by the Rev. 
Cuar.es8. Isaacson, M.A., Rector of Harding- 
ham, Norfolk. With a Preface by the Right 
Rev. Hanpiey C. G. Movie, D.D., Bishop of 
Durham. Third Edition.. Cr. 8vo, cloth gilt, 
2s. 6d. 

“A timely volime~a counierblast to the some- 
what boastful advertisements of perverts to Rome, 
issued about a year ago under the auspices of Cardinal 
Vaughan, entitled ‘Roads to Rome — English 

Churchman. 

2. EVANGELICAL BELIEF. By Jouyn 
Broapuourst Nicwots Second and Coet aper 
Edition. Revised, with Preface, by F. 
Horton, M.A., D.D. Cr. 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 

3. THE HOMES AND HAUNTS OF 
LUTHER. By Joun Sroventon, D.D. Third 
Edition. Thoroughly Revised by C. H. Inwry, 
M.A. With 11 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cloth 


Sw 2s. 6d. 

4. ROME IN MANY LANDS. A Sur- 
vey of the Roman Catholic Church, with an 
account of some modern Roman developments 
Compiled and Edited by the Rev. Cuar.es 8. 
Isaacson, M.A., Editor of ‘* Roads from Rome.” 
Just Published. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2e. 6d. 


The Religious Tract Society, London, 
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What Stout People — if exces sive. 

have missed. obesily 


UnxtTiL recent times stout persons have missed 
an intelligent, rational, scientific guide to. the 
permanentcure of obesity. They have relied 
tuo much on the belated methods of our forefathers, 
methods which included semi-starvation and mineral drugging 
amongst their remedies for exccssive stoutness, methods which were 
in the highest degree dangerous and reprehensible. 


** AnTipoN” has reversed all this. It is a remedy that gives renewed health and vigourto 
the sufferer from corpulence, whilst permanently ridding him (or her) of the superfluous and 
diseased fut, both internal and subcutaneous. ‘‘ANTieon” is a wonderful tonic as well as a 
phenomenally powerful fat-absorbent. It increases appetite in a surprising way, promotes 
and assists digestion, assimilation, and nutritiun, and thus helps to build up strength, whilst 
redu@ing the body in bulk. 


‘*ANTIPON” acts entirely by itself without the meretricious-aid of drastic dietary restrictions, 
injurious drugs, and exhausting cathartics. It attacks the root evil, i.c., the tendeticy to over. 
stoutness, and after gradually, but surely, destroying and eliminating from the system all the 
superabundaut, clogging, and unhealthy fatty matter, leaves the body in such a condition of 
healthy vigour and nervous cnergy that the chances of a ré-development of unhéalthy adipose 
tissue are altogether annulled. Nothing but the observance of hygiene and prudent living are 
required to keep the system free from a fecurrence of corpulence. It will be seen at once that 
this is eminently rational and scientific. “‘ ANtipon” and the renewal of strength by wholesome 
nourishment—that is the secret. Within a day and a night of taking “‘ ANtipon” for the first 
time there will be a loss of weight—Soz. to 3lb. in ordinary cases. After this there will be a 
reliable decrease day by day until the whole frame has regained, with normal weight, correct 
proportions according to established standard. ‘ ANTIPON ” may then be laid aside. The cure is 
permanent. “AntTipon” is a pleasantly tart liquid tonic of a harmless, nun-mineral nature. Its * 
ingredivuts have been investigated by a number of medical men specially appuinted for that 
purpose, aud the unanimous opinion of these experts is that “‘ ANrIPoN” possesses fat-reducing 
and tonic properties of a most valuable kind, and is 

at the same time entirely harmless. The 

method of manufacture, which involves the 

most careful scientific processes, is known only 

to the “‘ Antipon” Company, who hold exelnsive 
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her companion—no mother living or dead ever thought of such 
a thing. Story-writers have, from time immemorial, made 
capital out of these filial deathbed promises, which, were 
they — would be very abhorrent, but are fortunately not 

ible. On the edge of the spirit-world the mating of the 
iving is the very last thing that would trouble a departing 
soul. To create imaginary characters and lead them through 
probable and interesting events to a desired and convincing 
conclusion is to have done a decidedly clever thing, educative 
to the producer, and therefore of importance even if it never 
attained the dignity of ay Our thoughts make us, and 
each of us helps, more or less, to make the world. Fiction in 
the main deals far too much with the affections. If you will 
study the work of that magnificent artist George Eliot, you 
will see the affections in due perspective as they are in life, a 
terrible incentive to heroic or faulty action once in individual 
history, but never making more than a section of that history. 
I know of no able writer in this country, except Rhoda 
Broughton, who produced love stories, pure and simple, 
dealing solely with the mating of a young goose and a young 
gander or the missing of that mating, but she sowed her 
exuberant wild oats in some three volumes, and so fell out 
of favour with the upper-form schoolgirl. Subsequently she 
depicted life, wrote more grammatically, and got a pension 
from a grateful nation. 

Your verses have poetic feeling, but the metre halts. The 
* Lullaby” is better than “ Hearts of the Brave.” In the 
latter you use one very usual expression in a way I pever saw 
it employed before. Faithful to death means faithful till 
death; true to cause or promise till death supervenes, but 
you say, “‘ Faithful to the death which was appointed ye. 
an inversion of thought that is really quite curious. 8S. 
sent for discussion should be accompanied by a stamped 
addressed wrapper if their return is desired. 

Madge.—Your story is very pretty, and your ideas are on 
the right line, that of doing what is honest and fair in spite 
of the fully realised pain that course involves. But I hope 
you will not mind if I say that it is better suited to one of 
the lighter papers, the weeklies for women, than to the larger 
monthlies. I think it clever, and I should be very glad to see 
it in print. 


EMPLOYMENTS. 


Brave Heart.—In your place, twenty-eight years old, with 
literary tastes and £200, I should venture on a daring enter- 
prise. I should rent an inexpensive house in a provincial 
town, one that has certain literary connexions, as an adjacent 
university or good public schools, and I should start a lending 
library, asking from readers not an annual subscription, but 
an entrance fee, say 10s. 6d., to make them permanent mem- 
bers ; all books borrowed subsequently to be paid for at the 
rate of 2d. each, or by tickets costing perhaps a little less by 
the dozen or score. You would have to fit up your two 
ground-floor rooms attractively, with open oak book-cases, 
artistic oak settees, pretty carpets, and wide windows with 
window-seats. Do not have periodicals, they would only keep 
the members on the premises to read these ; have only books, 
but let the room be an attractive place for readers to linger in 
while they are looking through these. Then you might send 
out pretty little circulars to every householder, stating your 
intention of keeping only desirable literature in attractive 
guise. You would have to be ready to supply any book 
required, even if it should be as costly as one of the new 
biographies. It is to cover this margin of choice that the 
entrance fee is paid. Mr. H. G. Wells, in his very suggestive 
book, Mankind in the Making, indicates the advantage it 
would be to the community if books were classified and kept 
apart. so that volumes fit for intelligent readers would not 
mingle at all with the froth of the circulating library. I 
cannot assume that my suggestion is entirely out of my own 
head, like the Yorkshire man's fiddle ; it is due in a measure 
to the existence of the Tabard Library, which has branches in 
many towns and in various parts of London, and also to a 
suggestion in that useful little fortnightly paper, Women’s 
Bmployments. There a local library scheme is indicated by 
which books could be borrowed from one of the large em- 
pa for an annual sum, the lady keeping the library to 

ave all the profit beyond this. For the latter scheme it is 
implied that a capital of £10 would suffice. For further 
particulars apply, enclosing stamped addressed envelope, to 


Women’s Interests 


Mr. Nye, 35 Chapel Street, Belgrave Square, London, W.., for 
the pamphlet, How to Successfully start a Local Circulating 
Library. Of course the borrowing scheme involves little 
— risk, but there would be a special joy in having a 
ibrary of one’s own, The books in that case would have to be 
sold off annually to members at half-price ; if these did not 
buy them all, then the more ephemeral would need to be 
cleared off to second-hand dealers. The attraction of the 
library would depend on the condition of the books and their 
up-to-dateness, Care would have to be exercised at the start 
and indeed always in the purchase of books, and there would 
certainly not be a fortune in the result, but I should be 
disposed to say there would be a livelihood under conditions 
at once dignified and pleasant. I should advise against the 
sale of stationery and Christmas cards, unless needs must, 
for an increase of profit. Only a woman with literary taste 
and education could establish a library to the best advantage. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Forging Ahead.—It is very clever of you to have started a 
debating society among your friends, and I hope it will prove 
a great success. Humourists will see something very amusing 
in the idea that women should need to practise talking, but 
it is always the educated woman that forbears to talk too 
much. The gabble of the uneducated is inconceivable to 
those who are not familiar with it. I shall never forget a few 
experiences of this kind within my personal knowledge. In 
one case a woman called on business of her own, and then in 
the words of one of the MSS. recently criticised in the literary 
department, said, ‘I will tell you the story of my life.” The 
story ran on like a foaming torrent for an hour and three- 
quarters, and I could no more get away than could the 
wedding guest from the grasp of the Ancient Mariner. And 
there was absolutely not a definite idea in all she narrated. 
Finally I had to resort to the cowardly measure of writing a 
note, and sending it to the kitchen, that the cook might come 
and tell me I was wanted. That woman had never belonged 
to a debating society. With regard to your paper, you might 
write in a very interesting way on Education, either in its 
larger or lighter aspects. You might read in preparation there- 
for Herbert Spencer's Education Intellectual, Moral and 
Physical (Watts and Co. 6d.), H. G. Wells’ Mankind in the 
Making (Chapman and Hall. 6s.), and Honnor Morten's Con- 
sider the Children (Brimley Johnson. 1s.). In making up a 
subject for a lecture it is well to read as many books bearing 
on it as are available, take notes of the outstanding features 
of these, then put them aside for a couple of weeks. At the 
end of that time the whole will have formed a certain digest 
in your mind, from which you will be able to evolve sugges- 
tions in some measure your own. Quotations are apt to be 
dull; where you quote from prose do not do it verbatim, and 
never read your quotations. Indeed, the speaker aiming at 
popularity should use the MS. as little as possible, though it 
should always be kept within reach by reason of the con- 
fidence this entails. People will listen civilly toa paper that is 
read, when they will really enjoy one that is spoken. A very 
capital periodical for the intelligent, for would-be orators 
and others interested in self-culture, is, or was, The Parents’ 
Review, to which I subscribed for many years. But I have 
been unable to get it for several years past, and I fear it has 
suffered the fate of many publications too good for the bulk 
of the community. 

Happy Home.—Economise in furniture and go in for fires. 
I have seen very bare and carpetiess rooms look quite home- 
like and cosy because of the light and warmth from a clean 
hearth. Catesby’s people sell their cork linos on the instal- 
ment system, and these make a very good floor-covering. Get 
one without pattern, though in a comparatively empty room 
patterns are rather desirable than otherwise. Have a plain 
green paper on the walls, or a yellow-colour wash, make the 

int white, and let the chairs be of oak with rush seats, the 

warf bookcases oak, and the table of the gate design which 
folds into small compass. In furnishing seek comfort and 
durability first; think of the inmates, and then of the aspect 
of the portable property. 
VERITY. 


Letters regarding ‘‘ Women's Interests” to be addressed 
—‘Verity,” c/o Editor, “‘The Leisure Hour,” 4, Bouverie 
Street, London E.C. 





CORRECTION. 


In Lieut. Shackleton’s article on “The Polar Quest” (January Leiswre Hour, p. 184), the name 
of Lieut. Royds is put by mistake under the portrait of Mr. Skelton, and vice versd. 
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SHAKESPEARIAN ACROSTICS 
Fourth of Nine 
WHOLE. 
‘* Pray thec, take pain 
To allay with some cold drops of modesty, 
Thy skipping spirit.” 
‘* Why, I pray you, is not pig —— 
‘* Here did she fall a tear, here in this place, 
I'll set a bank of , sour herb of grace.” 
** All things that —— 
Are with more spirit chased than enjoyed.” 
‘‘ What seest thou 
In the dark backward and abysm of ——-?” 
‘and, ——, the tears live in an onion that 
should water this sorrow.” 
‘Who builds his hope in —— of your good 
looks, 
Lives like a drunken sailor on a mast.” 
‘* When thou hast leisure say thy prayers, 
When thou hast -——, remember thy 
friends.” 
**A third man thinks, without expense at all. 
By guileful words fair peace may be ——.” 


9” 


Find the omitted words, giving Act and Scene for 
each reference, and for the description of the character 
whove name is the whole. 

Five Guineas’ worth of prizes for correct answers 
in this series. Each answer must be signed by a 
short ‘* nom-de-plume.” Scores will be printed next 
month, one mark for each light. All answers must 
be received by 14th inst. 

N.B.—By accident the second last light was 
omitted from the Second Acrostic of this series. 
This will not, however, affect the scores ; the full 
number of points possible for the Acrostic as 
it was printed being seven, these will be credited 
toeach competitor who traced the seven quotations 
given. 


Sayings of Doctor Johnson. 
(Page 170.) 

1, to Mr. Langton. 4, to Wilkes.. 2, 3, 5, 6, and 
7, to Boswell. Book prize of Five Shillings for first 
correct answer is awarded to Miss M. Browne, 
156 Waldegrave Road, Preston Park, Brighton. 


ON OUR BOOK TABLE 


(Books received : HELEN KELLER’s Story of My 
Life, Hodder and Stoughton, 7s, 6d. STANLEY 
WeyMan’s The Long Night, 6s.; Mrs. Hervey- 
Brooks’ Marriage and Marriages, 4s. ; both from 
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Longmans. Mrs. Jackson’s A Daughter of the 
Pit, 6s., Cassell. L. F. Day’s and M. Buckte’s 
Art in Needlework, 5s., B. T. Batsford. Mrs. 
Futter MartTLaAnn’s Priors Roothing, 6s., Smith, 
Elder.. Epwarp FitzGERALp’s Polonius, 2s., 
Methuen. Puyuuis Dent’s Jn Search of a Home, 
3s. 6d., Longmans. Rev. J. Patrick’s Evangelists 
of Art, 2s. 6d., Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier. 
A. S. Fauconer’s Whin Blossom, 3s. 6d., Swan & 
Co. F. Cuinton-Youna’s Home Carpentry, 7s. 6d., 
Ward, Lock, & Co.) 


The simply told story of Helen Keller’s education 
appeals to a wide circle. Teachers, psychologists, 
and literary folk must find it an absorbing book, 
while ordinary readers will all appreciate its more 
than ordinary interest. Helen Keller isan Ameri- 
can student of great promise, not yet twenty-four 
years of age. When nineteen months old an acute 
fever deprived her of sight and hearing, and until 
she was nearly seven years old, her mind was im- 
prisoned in unbroken solitude within these closed 
gates of sense. It was neither moribund nor 
resigned to captivity ; but of unusual strength and 
eagerness, full of vague longings to express itself. 
When at last a teacher came and taught the child 
the method and meaning of finger-language, the 
wonderful rapid growth and beauty of the powers 
so long hid and unsuspected were as magical a 
revelation as any in a fairy tale. No previous 
chapter in the history of mind, 

“this intellectual being, 

Those thoughts that wander through eternity,” 
is more notable than the record of Helen Keller’s 
mental development, and all students of psycho- 
logy must rejoice that this experience has fallen 
to the lot of a woman of genius, qualified to 
appreciate and describe so rare a mental history. 
It is somewhat invidious to choose any passage 
from a book continuously interesting ; but while 
her teacher, Miss Sullivan’s letters and journals are 
the record-making portion of the book, our readers 
may like to see these sentences written by the 
blind and deaf girl-student herself, at the close of 
an autobiographical sketch. Mark the beauty and 
rhythin of her language as well as its imaginative 
force : 

‘Often when I dream, thoughts pass through my mind like 
cowled shadows, silent and remote, and disappear. Perhaps 
they are the ghosts of thought that once inhabited the mind 
of an ancestor. At other times the things I have learned and 
the things I have been taught drop away, as the lizard sheds 
its skin, and I see my soul as God sees it. There are also rare 
and beautiful moments when I see and hearin Dreamland. 
What if in my waking hours a sound should ring through the 
silent halls of hearing?. What if a ray of.light should flash 
through the darkened chambers of my soul? What ‘would 
happen? I ask many and many a time. Would the bow-and- 
string tension of life snap? Would the heart, ovérweighted 
with sudden joy, stop beating for very excess of happiness ?” 





Mr. Stanley Weyman’s historical novel, The 
Long Night, breaks new ground, It opens with 
a capital description of life in the ‘free city of 
Geneva three hundred years ago, when Claude 
Mercier, the hero, came to study in its college under 
Theodore Beza. But the studies, which were his 
ostensible object, are clean forgot by the hero and 
his‘author alike, in the career of romantic adven- 
ture he is plunged into from the outset. All is 
lively reading until the last chapter, which drags 
somewhat. 


Of Marriage and Marriages Mrs. Hervey-Brooks 
discourses, The essentials to happiness in mar- 
riage are, she considers, Love, Religion, Social 
Equality, Sufficient. Means, and Intellectual Sym- 
pathy. Among many apt quotations prefixed to 
the chapters of this wise and kindly volume, we 
note, ‘‘ After goodness quite the best thing in a 
wife is intelligence” (Thorold), and Stevenson’s 
optimistic saying, ‘‘The faults of married people 
continually spur up each of them hour by hour to 
do better, fella meet and love upon higher ground.” 
Mrs. Brooks writes both for single and married 
readers, and her book, prettily bound in white and 
gold, is well designed for a wedding gift. 


A Daughter of the Pit is a story of real human 
nature, so naturally and directly told that the 
Black Country bleakness of its. setting only adds 
a truth of environment not to be improved upon. 
The story of Jeannie Robinson, the pitman’s child, 
is interesting from start to finish, and we hope 
Mrs. Jackson has many other tales, as good, to 
tell us. One criticism only seems called for, that 
the change from first to third persons in narration 
disturbs the flow of the story, and might with a 
little management have been avoided. 


Art in Needlework-is a fascinating book for all 
students, designers, and workers ot, for, and in 
needle-craft. It abounds in illustrations of em- 
broideries, photographed and minutely described 
both from national and private collections, while 
the series of samplers of canvas, crewel, chain, 
herringbone, buttonhole, feather, oriental, rope- 
and-knot, interlacing, satin and plumage stitches, is 
doubly illustrated, the front and back of each page 
showing the front and back of the worked stitch. 
In addition to these novel samplers there are photo- 
graphs of work in an enormous variety of other 
stitches, and the accompanying text discourses with 
skill and learning as to the origin and artistic 
value of every one. The materials used in em- 
broidery areas numerous as the stitches employed. 
** The question almost occurs,” says Mr. Day, ‘‘with 
what can one not embroider?” But, lest the 
worker trespass the restraining principles of art, 
he adds, ‘‘ though the pattern bea veritable flower 
garden, the embroidress will not forget, to use the 
happy phrase of William Morris, that she is 
gardening with silks and gold threads.” 


Mrs. Fuller Maitland’s story is a picture of 
tranquil country - house life, faithful in every 
detail to the nature and occupations of the usual 
types composing county society. Among the 
merely typical folk she has painted with happy 


The Fireside Club 


success a most amusing and convincing individu- 
ality in Mrs. Lushington, the indispensable gossip, 
muddle-headed benefactress, and unconscious 
marplot of Priors Roothing. 


Lovers of the letters of Edward Fitzgerald will 
welcome this reprint of his Polonius in waistcoat- 
pocket size. There we have his own slowly gathered 
choice of ‘‘ wise saws and modern instances” of 
“clear, decided, wholesome, and available insight 
into our nature and duties.” Every page is sug- 
gestive of the intellectual meanderings of his 
fastidious taste, and it is pleasant to retrace the 
by-paths he frequented. No passage quoted, how- 
ever, has quite the charm of his own introductory 
essay, which is at once deeply meditative and 
richly allusive, and both with that grace of spon 
taneity which makes his letters so fascinating. 
What, by the way, do our modern Baconian mis- 
believers in Shakespeare think of Fitzgerald's 
whimsical suggestion made fifty years ago @ propos 
of the title of this little book, that ‘‘ Shakespeare 
had Bacon in his eye as the original Polonius ” ? 


In Search of a Home describes the adventures of 
a stolen child of gentle birth—found, helped, and 
taught by good people, whose kindness accidentally 
brings him back to his native place, where he is 
recognised and claimed by his mother. The story 
illustrates, moreover, the helpful nature of Church 
services and their adaptation to all needs. It is 
pleasantly written. 


In Evangelists of Art Mr. Patrick has published 
a volume of Picture-Sermons for children. There 
are eight simply written short and pithy discourses 
on great pictures, which have been well reproduced. 
We think the idea an excellent one, worthy of 
wider ‘adoption. The pictures are by Holman 
Hunt, G. F. Watts, Noel Paton, and others. 


Whin Blossom is the modest title of a volume of 
minor poetry, by an apparently practised hand. 
The thoughts it contains are worth thinking, and 
have bloomed into graceful verses. Take, for ex- 
ample, the following lines on “ What Darkness 
shows ” :— 

** Night brings a thousand stars to view, 
Deep hidden in the daylight’s blue, 
Whose timid rays our gioom to bless 
Have travelled far through nothingness. 
So there’s a magic power in sorrow, 

A thousand sympathies to borrow ; 
And hearts al! unrevealed by day 
Send to our own a trembling ray.” 


Mr. Chilton-Young has written a book on Home 
Carpentry for Handy Men. Handy amateurs, and by 
preference householders, will find all they want to 
know here, adapted to a practical knowledge of 
their probable resources. He knows by experience 
the improvements they will want to make on the 
existing woodwork of the ordinary villa, and the 
space likely to be available for pergolas, trellises, 
verandahs, summer houses, and so forth, should 
these be aimed at. One could carpenter on a 
desert island by the light of this book, provided 
a small tool box were opportunely washed ashore. 
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New Problem Tourney. Six Guineas in Prizes 
Gold and Silver Medals for solving 


Problem Tourney.—As announced last month, 
we are offering Six Guineas for the best problems 
(two and three movers) submitted to us on or before 
April 15, 1904. See page 260. 

Solving Competition.—Two medals, one Gold 
and one Silver, are offered for the best batches of 
solutions of all the problems to be published 
November 1903 to October 1904 inclusive. 

Solutions of the problems already published 
(Nov., Dec. and Jan.) will be received up to Feb. 15. 

For other conditions see The Leisure Hour for 
November or December. 

N.B. — Until further notice, Mrs. Baird’s 
Twentieth-Century Retractors will not be 
included in this Competition. 


PROBLEMS 
No. 9.—By Dr. C. H. Hemmin :. 


20a a 
a. . 
ZU 


i 2. 
7 ll 
V, o S é 
« aaa 
Bi ly 
"@ Vi : 
rl "aes (©&@ 


WHITE—5 MEN 
White to mate in three moves. 


No. 10.—In spite of certain defects, pointed out 
by the composer, the following is by no means 
without interest, as our solvers will discover. 


BLACK—2 MEN 


Y a VG 
VU : ZT 
2 oe 
fo 5 ae 
18 5 a 
7 ae 

47 7 7] GZ 
Fe7 Ze 


WHITE—9 MEN 
White to mate in three moves. 
For the Medals Competition, solutions to the above 
eye must be sent in before March 15, 1904. 
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Another choice specimen of Mrs. Barrp’s popular 
“* Twentieth-Century Retractors.” 


** Your humble patience pray, 
Gently to hear, kindly to judge, our play.” 
Henry V., Prologue. 
BLACK— 4 MEN 


ioe 








Yt. 


i 2 
a : Z 
oo o B 


WHITE—3 MEN 
. White played last but must retract his move 
. Black to retract his last move. 
. Black to play giving check so as to allow— 
. White to give mate. 

Solutions sent in before March 10 will be ac- 
knowledged, and a prize—Livesey’s Collapsible 
Chessboard — wil it be given for the first one 
received. 

















Quick Solving Competition (December 1903) 
The prizes, Five Shillings each, go to— 
ArtTHUR JAMES Heap, 42 Oakington Road, 

Paddington. 

Duncan Prrniz, Junior, 6, Westbank Terrace, 
South Cliff, Scarborough. 

Other early solutions were received from— 

Freverick H. Cressin, Joun D. Tucker, and 
Mrs. F. Witson. 

Mrs. Baird’s ‘‘Twentieth-Century Retractor” 
(November 1903) Solution :— 

White P was on Q4 replace P. Black B was on 
Q4and x Kt on B 4, replace B and Kt, and play 
B—B 3 then Kt(B 5)-—to Q 6 mate. 

Correct solutions received from CoLoNEL G. 
Forbes, ARTHUR JAMES Heap, J. JonEs, and E. J. 
WInTER-W 0p. 


Solving Competition (1903).—A. Watson 
really solved all eighteen problems, though, by a 
slip of the pen, he gave an impossible key-move to 
one of them, followed by a correct analysis. 

Owing to the extension of time given to com- 
petitors for the two medals, solutions to the 
ordinary problems (November to January) cannot 
be published until April. 


All communications to be addressed to the 
Editor, ‘‘The Leisure Hour,” 4 Bouverie Street, 
London, £.c., and to be marked CHESS on the 
envelope. Competition entries must be accompanied 
by the Eisteddfod Ticket from the Contents page. 
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The Leisure Hour 
Eisteddfod 








RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 


1. Essay on ‘*FreE TRADE v. PROTECTION.’ 


’ 


First Prize: One Guinea: 


W. Lione. Jenktns, Wadham House, Toynbee 
Hall, Commercial Street, E. 


Second Prize: Half-a-Guinea: : 


JAMES WILKINSON, JUN., B.A., T.C.D., Glenart, 
Blackrock, Co. Dublin. 


Very Highly Commended: 


REV. Rocer J. Wricut, Worthing; Henry 
Scartu, Ruskin Hall, Oxford ; Ropert F. Scort, 
Edinburgh. 


Commended: 


Joun Roperts, Lambeth; Lizzie SINFiecp, 
Ashbourne; Danret K. Camppett, Townend, 
Dalry, N.B.; Miss E. Pretyman, Stowmarket ; 
T. Wiis, New Bushey ; J. Erurineton, Peck- 
ham. 

Only sixteen essays were received on this im- 
portant subject. Of the sixteen, ten were in favour 
of Free Trade, five in favour of Protection, and 
one was neutral, We hope to give the best essays, 
or extracts from them, in a subsequent number. 

We may add that the prizes have been awarded, 
not on the ground of sympathy with one side or 
the other, but solely for the literary merit of the 
essays and the way in which the arguments have 
been marshalled. 


2. Essay on ‘‘How Parents 
TEACHERS.” 
First Prize: French Pictures: 
Epirx M. GALLAway, 19 Clarendon Square, 
Leamington Spa, 


MIGHT HELP 


Second Prize: Rambles in Japan Sg 


Miss ARNEY, Wyvenhoe, Winscombe, Somerset. 
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Highly Commended: 

Mrs. Bartuett, 44 Hamilton Road, Reading. 

Among the suggested ways in which parents 
might help teachers we note the following : 

1. By upholding the authority of the teacher. 
It is unwise and unfair for a parent to criticise 
or denounce a teacher in the hearing of the pupil. 

2. By showing personal interest in, and sympathy 
with, the teacher. 

3. By securing regular and punctual attendance 
on the part of the pupil. 

4. By maintaining at home obedience, and en- 
couraging self-control, thoughtfulness for others, 
and love of what is good. 

5. By taking an intelligent interest in the child's 
lessons. 

6. By helping the child to choose good com- 
panions. 


3. (For boys and girls under 16.) Essay on 


**My Favourite GAME.” 
Prize: Driftwood: 


Miss Maceie Siater, 11 Shaftesbury Road, 
Upton Park, Essex. 


ART 


4. Tue Best ORIGINAL 
DRAWING. 


BLACK - AND - WHITE 


First Prize: Three Guineas: 


Jennie L, F. Herries, 31 Southey Place, 


Bradford. 
Second Prize: Two Guineas: 
, Miss H. Luoyp, 8a Canning Chambers, South 
John Street, Liverpool. 
Very Highly Commended: 
SALLIE Jounson, Bradford ; Besste RicHaRDs, 





Manningham, Bradford; Marte Lister, Edgbas- 
ton; Dora Matruews, Cathcart Hill, N.; Lucy 
Crisp, South Hampstead; B. Lemmon, Hythe; 
A. E. Sytvester Fow er, Toddington. 


Highly Commended: 

- Miss M. Crisp, South Hampstead ; H. J. Harvey, 
Birmingham ; A. J. CuaLK, Gosport ; Winifred E. 
Tomblin, Hampstead. 


Commended: 

Hersert L. Hrrst, Halifax ; Horace A. Rarn- 
Bow, Kingston Hill; Witt1am D. Arrcutson, 
Crowthorne. 


MUSIC 


The result of the Musical Competition announced 
in the November Number is disappointing. There 
were far fewer contributions than we have been 
accustomed to receive; the average of the work 
sent in was, however, fairly high. 


5. Best Music ror ‘*THe Lappise I Love.” 
Prize: Two Guineas: 

F. W. Goopricn, High Street, Bletchingley, 
Redhill. 
Honourable Mention: 

JoaN TREVALSA, c/o Dr. Harrts, Helsdon, near 


Norwich ; Lewis Mennicu, 44 Montpelier Road, 
Brighton. 


NEEDLEWORK 
6. Best Knirrep MUFFLER. 
Prize: Pictures from Holland. 
Miss Mary M. Dosrétr, Colwich Vicarage, 
Stratford. 
Best Park Currs ork MITTENS. 
First Prize: Jn Scripture Lands. 


Miss F. CarpENTER, Stratford-sub-Castle, 
Salisbury. 


The Leisure Hour Eisteddfod 


Second Prizes: Dri/twood. 

K. K., Dustin (Please send name and address) ; 
Miss C. T. Maveer, High Cliff, St. Lawrence, 
Jersey; Miss M. H. Greer, Muckamore, Co, 
Antrim; Miss C. J. Simpson, 10 Park Terrace, 
Whitby, Yorks. 
Highly Commended: 

Mary A. Burton, Barnet. 


Commended: 


Miss Saran A. Mist, Bromley, Kent; Muss 
Mavucer, St. Lawrence, Jersey ; Miss C, P. Wisx- 
MAN, Weston-super- Mare. 

The articles sent in this department were dis- 
tributed before Christmas among poor districts of 
London, and have been much appreciated. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 

8. Best PuotroGRaPH or Domestic SCENE. 
First Prize: Half-a-Guinea : 

Miss F. L. Grirrirus, Hillfield, St. 
Cheltenham. 
Two Second Prizes: Five Shillings each: 

CaRSLAKE WINTER-Woop, Kenwick, Paignton ; 
Miss K. F. Jongs, Quarry Bank, Malton, Yorkshire. 


Mark’s, 


Very Highly Commended: 


Mrs. Rosert Tomson, Jedburgh; Mrs. 
Britron, Uddingston, N.B.; M. H. Dovenas, 
Putney; Miss G. M. F.itnt, Canterbury; A. E. 
GARRETT, Newport Pagnell. 


Highly Commended: 
Miss J. B. Kupston, Baillieston, N.B.; Muss 
E. Carrouut Nicoii, Maidenhead. 


Commended: 


Marcaret E. Ramsay, Stow, N.B.; IsaBenua 
Hitson, Jedburgh ; Master F. Currny, Douglas; 
Miss Burton, Birmingham. 


———_+po~<e 


Christmas in Canada 


Unpver the above heading a statement ap- 
pears in the December number of The Leisure 
Hour of 1903, that a Canadian gentleman has 
taken exception to several statements in prize 
essay of Eisteddfod competitions. I have spent 
three winters in Canada, and can certify the 
accuracy of every statement made in the essay 
referred to, In the December of 1896, about 
the 15th, I drove ina sledge over Muskoka Lake 
with two horses, and I have seen two horses in 
a sledge, and sometimes four, cross the lake 
before Christmas frequently. I have seen four 
horses often driven in large sleighs, but two are 
more common. As to the statement that hickory 


does not grow in Muskoka, I brought home 
with me as much hickory, which was cut at 
Muskoka, as made several walking-sticks for 
friends. I have seen chickens raised with great 
care in Muskoka, although it is very difficult in 
winter. In fact, every statement made in that 
essay is correct. I read it carefully over at the 
time, and have read it again before writing, so I 
am confident the reputation of The Leisure Hour 
for accuracy has not suffered in any way. Why 
any resident in Canada should take exception 
to any statements in the essay is beyond my 
comprehension.—_SAMUEL SEATON, Ballinacor, 
Killygordon, Dec. 3, 1903. 
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A COUNTRY HOUSE 


(LARMER TREE GROUNDS, WILTSHIRE) 


Prize Photo, The Leisure Hour Eisteddfod, by R. W. Copeman 
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Who said 


SOAP? 


We did. 
But we said 


Wright’s 
Coal Tar eo RE CTIONS. 


ac- 
cording to size of cup),add boiling 
water, with cream and sugar to 


S oa p. 1B Made with boiling milk it 
is delicious. : 
It protects from all — ~ 


infection. HOS SYMINGTON, » 
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IMPORTANT TO ALL. 
THE DEHSIDERATUM OF LIFE: 


NATURAL LAWS. 


It is Impossible to have a South Front All 
Round Your House, 


BUT NOT IMPOSSIBLE TO PREVENT, RELIEVE, OR 
REMOVE HUMAN SUFFERING BY NATURAL CLAWS. 


Or, in other words Huxley says: “ It is for you to find 
out why your ears are boxed” 


ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT’ prevents and removes disease 
only by natural laws. Its universal success distinctly 
proves that you cannot over-state its great value. To 

- prove the truth of this bold assertion read the 20-page 
i eS given with each bottle. BNO’S ‘F 
ALT’ always does good—never any harm. Its simple 
= and natural action rectifies the stomach, and makes the 
= -3 4 iliver laugh with joy! 


CAUTION.—Examine the Capsule and see that it is marked ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ 
otherwise you have the sincerest form of flattery—IMITATION. 


MORAL FOR ALL: 
‘*T need not be missed if another succeed me ; He who ploughed and who sowed is not missed by the 
To reap down these fields which in spring I have sown. He is only remembered by what he has done.” _ (reaper. 


The effect of Eno’s ‘ Fruit Salt’ on a Disordered or Feverish Condition is simply Marvellous. 
It is, in fact, Nature’s Own Remedy, and an Unsurpassed one. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, London, $.E., by J. C. ENO’S Patent. 











JUST PUBLISHED. 220 Pages, Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2/6. 
A NEW BOOK ON THE HIGHER CRITICISM. 


ARE THE 
CRITICS RIGHT? 


HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL CONSIDERATIONS AGAINST 
THE GRAF-WELLHAUSEN HYPOTHESIS. 


By W. MOLLER. 


Translated from the German by C. H. IRWIN, M.A. 


EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE. By Professor Von Oretui, of Basel. 


‘* Nothing indeed is more astonishing to me than the readiness with which even diligent explorers in this field attach 
themselves te the dominant theory and repeat the most rash hypotheses as if they were part of an unquestioned creed. 
Under these circumstances the elements of fact on the other side must be emphasised until theyreceive their dueweight.” 

The Bishop of Durham says :—‘ Two years ago, attracted by a notice in an American theological review, I 
bought the German book, and, on a holiday abroad, read large parts of it. I was strongly impressed by its masculine 
common-sense, and its criticism of the new school in the way of throwing the critics back upon the defensive. Of course 
all this was the more striking as the writer announced hiuself a ‘ former adherent’ of the school he now challenges. 

‘*Had | been at all at leisure, and were my German more than it is, I should have been much disposed to attempt 
a translation myself. Mr. Irwin has evidently brought ample qualifications to the task, and I am most grateful to him.” 


THE EXPOSITORY TIMES says :—‘‘Is it not time to recognise that wholesale denunciation of the Higher 
Criticism of the Old Testament is not a proper subject for Christian Apologetics? Is it not time to make some 
discrimination? For if there is ‘ wild-cat ' criticism there is also ‘ wild-cat ' denunciation of criticism, and the one is 
as hurtful to Christ as the other. The Religious Tract Society recognises that the time to discriminate has come. 
This book is temperate. It is alsoa scholar’s book. There is no pretence that ‘common-sense’ will do instead of 
learning. There is no pretence that anything clse will do, except an intelligent appreciation of what criticism means 
and a patient effort to show that the truth is not all with it.” 


Published by THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 


Bre.R. 





NEW SERIAL COMMENCES IN THIS NUM 


